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WHAT THE ELECTION IS ABOUT 


Pftge 

Four 


Who Will It Be? 




SINGERS OF THE 
ARCTIC NIGHT 

WILLOW WAND AND HIS 
COMPANIONS 

Rasmussen’s Life in a Far-away 
Eskimo Hut 

MAGIC SONGS OF THE 
NORTH 

In the Far North of the Arctic the 
Danish explorer Knud Rasmussen is 
nearing the Magnetic Pole, which is 
1200 miles south of the North Pole, but 
is hardly less difficult to reach. 

He may be there by now, but the last 
letter he sent, which, has only just 
arrived in Europe, was written at the end 
of April, a month after he had left the 
last post of the 'Hudson Bay Company 
at Repulse Bay. In it he describes the 
sledge journey in gales and in cold that 
was 63 degrees below freezing point. 

Some parts of his letter are published 
in The Field, and they describe his 
meeting with- some of the Eskimos who 
live and hunt in those desolate places. 

Strangers in Sight 

Knud Rasmussen and his own Eskimo 
companions had built snow huts in 
order to shelter from a great snowstorm. 
A day or so afterwards one of Ras¬ 
mussen’s Eskimos, .who was repairing 
the hut, suddenly pulled back the snow 
blocks at the door to shout that there 
were some strangers in sight. 

In those regions the Eskimos look on 
meeting strangers as a serious matter, 
for there are no policemen there, and they 
might be friends, or enemies. So Ras¬ 
mussen dashed out unto the snowstorm 
to meet them, and to show that he at 
an}’ rate was friendly. 

. The two men lie saw were armed with 
long knives and spears, but lie spoke' 
to them in Eskimo, bidding them lay 
down their weapons. The older man of 
the two replied that he and his com¬ 
panion were but ordinary folk whom 
they need not fear ; but that, spying the 
unknown snow hut where none of their 
own tribe lived, they had come to find 
out who the strangers were. 

A Warm Welcome 

“ Our weapons,”, lie added, ” are not 
intended for yon ; but here' we are 
always armed T when we . approach ; 
strangers.” . 

Having thus explained, the two 
armed visitors, who were father and son 
and whose names were Willow Wand and 
Bullhead, took Rasmussen and his 
companions through the snowstorm to 
tlieii own ice huts, three hours' journey 
away. There tliey were warmly wel¬ 
comed, and Willow Wand’s other son, a 
fine, stout lad, built them a snow hut 
to • themselves, handling the heavy 
snow blocks as if they were wooden 
bricks, though the wind was so violent 
that a snow wall had to be built to 
keep it off before he could begin work. 
Then in the snug new hut, with the 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin—Conservative 



Mr. Asquith—Liberal 


blubber lamp lighted and the skins and 
sleeping-bags laid out, they settled down 
to interchange of hospitality. With 
Willow Wand and his sons Rasmussen 
stayed for some time, hunting the rein¬ 
deer by day and talking each night about 
Eskimo legends and Eskimo magic songs. 

Eskimo tribes have different magic 
songs,. and some of these Rasmussen 
knew; and lie exchanged them with 
Willow Wand. An Eskimo magic song 
is extremely difficult to get hold of. They 
are owned and sung by one person only, 
and they are believed to lose their 
power if they are told except in exchange 
for others. In the snow hut that Willow 
Wand’s son had built many 'were the 
exchanges that were made. 

Rasmussen was told charms to recite 
before the sledge when it was h£ivy ; 
charms to ensure that in a strange 
country food shall be .caught. Willow 
Wand is a famous minstrel in his land, 
where men are always singing, and lie 
used to call his songs ” comrades iii 
solitude.” 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—Labour 



Mr. Lloyd George—Liberal 


The Arctic night has now closed down 
on Willow Wand.and his companions, 
but we may be sure that in their little 
oil-lit igloos they are still singing. 

70,000 FLEAS COME TO TOWN 

A member of the Rothschild family, 
who for many years made a hobby of 
the collection of all kinds of fleas, lias 
lately died. -. 

This millionaire spent many years in 
studying fleas, and tried to get Specimens 
of all of them. He even sent an expedi¬ 
tion; to the Arctic to get the flea that 
makes the fur of the Arctic seal its home. 

Now’Mr. Rothschild is dead, and he 
has left Tiis collection - of more than 
70,000 fleas to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 

Making this collection was much more 
than a fad, for it is important that men 
should have a full knowledge oi the 
habits of the various kinds of flea, as 
some of them carry diseases; and this 
unique collection proved of great' value 
in the war. 


AMAZING REALITIES 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURE 

Kicked by a Grasshopper and 
Scratched by a Butterfly 

A CHEESE THAT BURST 
ASUNDER 

Our medical officers frequently lighten 
their annual reports with remarkable 
stories of unexpected events, but it 
would be difficult to find anything more 
strange than certain cases set forth in the 
annual statement of the National Com¬ 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness 
in the United States. 

Among their failures the Committee 
chronicle 318 cases in which accident 
destroyed human sight -during the 
course of tlid year. 

During the summer, at an agricultural 
show on Long Island, a huge Swiss 
t cheese, in the interior of which gas had 
1 generated, exploded. A piece struck a 
visitor in the eye, blinding him. 

Queer Accidents 

A second man seems to have attained 
I a record in the way of unusual disaster. 

; 'The horny leg of a grasshopper caught 
■ his eye and inflicted a wound. Infection. 

! was caused owing to lack of attention to 
i the injury, and the sight of the eye .was. 

\ lost. The committee set down the man's 
own version of the tragedy, and that was 
“ Kicked in the eye by a grasshopper.” . 

That recalls two incidents at home, 
scarcely less surprising. The driver of a 
fast car collided with one of those huge 
brown flying beetles called rose-chafers, 
which, flying from the direction in which 
the man was driving, took him faiiiy on 
the centre of an eyeball. The pain was 
momentarily agonising, and caused the 
driver to lose control of his car and to crash. 

But a stranger, though trifling, thing 
was the case in which a butterfly entered 
a sunny room by day, and, unable to get 
out again, settled on the cornice and slept 
till the gas was turned on at night. Then 
it flew distractedly about and finally set¬ 
tled on the nose of a man in the room. 

Listening to the Butterfly 

He put up his hand to snatch it away. 
Now, a butterfly’s feet have hooks like 
.flint; under a good magnifying glass 
they look like grapnels. Their piupose is 
to enable the butterfly to attach itselt 
firmly to smooth surfaces,' no matter 
how violently a wind may blow. 

So now, as the man firmly pressed, the 
wings and gently tugged the insect away, 
the little talons held tenaciously to his 
flesh, and, as they were torn away, so 
also were minute particles of flesh from 
the astonished man’s nose* 

A naturalist told a story the other day 
of a silence so-intense thatTie actually 
heard the sound of butterflies’ wings a< 
they flapped about the clover flowers or 
which his head was lying. We can 
guarantee the facts as to the rasping 
effects of the butterfly’s claws, for the 
writer is the owner* of the nose which 
was punctured* 


One of these four, the leaders of the great parties in the State, will soon be Prime Minister. 

Which of the four will it be? Photographs by Vandyk and Bussell 
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OUR INDIAN FRIENDS 

I 

THEIR PLACE IN THE 
EMPIRE 

One of the Questions which 


THE GREATEST 
CHANCE IN HISTORY 

HOUR OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 




Must be Settled 

EQUAL CITIZENSHIP UNDER 
THE FLAG 

i 

By Our India Correspondent 

The British Empire has been called 
upon, once again to deal with a great 
question of imperial citizenship. ' 

It is tills; Shall those people of Indian 
birth who leave their own . cqtmtry and 
settle in the British. Dominions enjoy 
equal-rights oLcitizensliip ? 

There are Indians in most parts of 
the Empire. In New Zealand they are 
very few in number, and-in Australia 
they are not many. In British Colum¬ 
bia the Indians are numerous. _ 

Traders and Labourers 

In South Africa there are thousands of 
Indians, most of whom are living in 
Ndtal. In Kenya the Indian com¬ 
munity has during the last few years 
been prominent, because of the vigour 
with which they have been demanding 
political rights. In nearly all these 
countries the majority of the Indians are 
coolies, or labourers, but in some places 
a large number are small traders. 

Two years ago the Imperial Confer¬ 
ence adopted a resolution which stated 
that equality among the citizen^ was the 
principle of the British Empire. 

Since then we have had what is called 
the Kenya Settlement. The Indians in 
Kenya demanded the right to vote on a 
basis of full equality with the white 
settlers. The Government found itself 
unable to agree .to this demand. Kenya 
remains a Crown Colony, governed from 
the Colonial Office in London, with the 
aid of a Legislative Council, in which the 
Indians are represented by only half as 
many members as the whites. This 
decision is very unpopular in India, and 
the representatives of the Indian people 
declare that India will* not rest until 
it is altered. 

The Claims of Settlers 

When the Imperial Conference began 
to discuss the question of Indians in the 
Empire, thelndian representative. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, urged that the resolution 
of the 1921 Conference should be followed 
up by a commission to find out wliat 
should be done to meet the claims of 
Indian settlers. All the Dominion 
Premiers at the- Conference agreed, with 
the exception of General Smuts. He 
had not voted for the resolution of 1921, 
for he believes that each Dominion 
should decide for itself how - its alien 
settlers ought to be treated. 

General Smuts is firm on this principle. 
He points out that the white people in 
Africa are a very small*minority in the 
midst of about 100 million blacks. 
They are striving to establish white 
civilisation in that great continent; and 
they will be ill danger if the Indian 
settlers, who are already more numerous 
than the whites in one province (Natal), 
should be given the vote on equal terms. 

A Difficult Problem 

If the Indians were to be granted poli¬ 
tical equality, he says, the Africans also 
would demand it, 'for they could not be 
left in a position inferior to that of the 
Indians. The result would be that the 
White settlers in Africa would be 
swamped by the coloured peoples. 

General Smuts stands by himself on 
this question. The others are ready to 
appoint the commissions and to act in 
the spirit of the 1921 resolution. The 
Government of India and the Home 
Government are both strongly in sym¬ 
pathy with Sir Tej Bahadur’s scheme, 
and there is no doubt that the commis¬ 
sions will be appointed at once in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 


How Vast Numbers of Lives 
May be Saved 

THE BITTER RUIN OF A NATION 

A day or two before he left England for 
South Africa- General Smuts wrote to The 
Times a letter from which we take this 
eloquent passage on the situation in Europe. 

The only hope of saving Europe 
today lies in joint action by Britain 
and America, whoever else may be, 
or may not be, with them. 

Never before in history has there 
been such an opportunity of moral ‘ 
leadership, of great human service, as' - 
has come to these two English-speaking.^ 
Powers. Never before has there, been 
so grave a responsibility. They could 
have saved the Peace if they had whole¬ 
heartedly cooperated at Paris. Alas, 
they did not. . • 

But many obstacles to their co¬ 
operation have disappeared- since;.then ; 
and as the great tragedy of Europe has 
deepened, the people of the United 
States have become ever more'respons¬ 
ive to its poignant appeal. The way 
has been smoothed for mps't fruitful- 
cooperation in this great crisis/ ~ ; , 

A Matter of Grave Concern 

To both the downfall ' and decay, of: 
Central Europe is a matter of ' the 
gravest concern. For both great peoples 
the human aspect of Germany’^' down¬ 
fall is rapidly coming to*- dAvaff every- 
other. So deep i§ her ruin that this 
winter vast numbers -. !of>fhe . most 
docile, most hardworking, most intelli¬ 
gent people in Europe must surely - die 
unless the charity of other nations can 
keep them alive. ■' • 

We cannot wash our...hands .of- this. 
situation. If we did so, our sin before 
history may well become as great as 
Germany’s. And the greatest charity, 
the greatest service. That ' we ' could 
render Germany in this crisis is to keep 
her on her legs, to help Tier .to set her 
house in order, - and lt$ 'enable her 
Government to discharge their proper 
functions-—in fact, to assist'Germany 
to save herself. ; 

That would not only be a service to 
Germany but to ourselves; fbr it is only 
by keeping Germany., going s and pro¬ 
moting her financial, - restoration that 
we can ever hope . to get; substantial 
reparations: from her. ■' .f . v/’ 

AN ELEPHANT’S SUPPER 
A Great Time in a Fruit Shop 

A seven-year-old elephant' jn a circus 
visiting Norwich ~ walked; through v the 
partition /between * its; Stable .^ancL 'a 
fruiterer-s sliop and helped itself to'a 
hearty supper before, if. was' discovered. 

; This , 1 s .what it ate.. Of locust beans, 
two barrels; of onions, Vfour, stones ; 
of Brazil nuts, two,stones; of potatoes,-; 
one hundredweight, and the wicker 
basket that held thepi.L The meal wAs 
moistened* by lemons. ? *' v \y- 

'No ill-effects are reported; as follow¬ 
ing this substantial;meal; a wateriness 
in the animal’s eyes being- attributed 
only to the Onions. - . .... 

FOUND IN A FISII •; 
Story of a Half-Sovereign ; 

Inside, a codfish caught" by aGrimsby; 
trawler in the North Sea,' fat out from 
Spurn Head, has been found a battered 
half-sovereign. .. 7 N 

How could* it have coine there ? -. .How 
could it have been where the fish could 
snap it up ? The date of the coin is 1915. 

The most favoured explanation is 
that the coin belonged to some member 
of the crew of a ship blown up by a:'tor¬ 
pedo or a mine. Its brightness, as it 
sank might have tempted the fish to 
swallow it as a tasty morsel; * ' ; ' 


The terrible foot-and-mouth disease in 
cattle has now broken out in Kent. 

The Postmaster-General says that to 
give the nation back its penny post 
would cost the Post Office £5,000,000 
a year. 

Loss in the Cotton Trade 

The crisis in the cotton trade in 
•Lancashire is said to be involving a loss 
of a million pounds a week. 

Prime Minister of Iceland 

The Prime Minister of Iceland, Mr. 
Sigindin Eggerz,. has been in London. 
He found the weather much too cold 1 

Manchester's Cenotaph 

Manchester is setting up in St. Peter’s 
Square a Cenotaph, made of 160 tons 
of Portland stone; it will be six feet 
higher than the Cenotaph in London. 

Toronto’s Exhibition 

All attendance records were broken 
at the Toronto Canadian National Ex¬ 
hibition this year, when a million and a 
half people, paid for admission. 

No Tax on Betting 

The Parliamentary Committee which 
has been inquiring into a tax on betting 
lias reported that, though quite practic¬ 
able, such a tax is undesirable. 

Ireland’s Chief Poet 

/Mr. W. B, .Yeats, the most popular 
Irish poet; * v has been awarded the 
Swedish -Nobel. Prize for Literature 
(about'£8006);: given after the poetry 
of all countries has been considered. 

An Election Absurdity 

One of\ tlie absurdities revealed by 
the > election' isr that a woman may be 
old enough.to sit in Parliament but not 
old enough to vote.! The woman who 
votes must c be .30.; the M.P. need not be. 

5 .. •* ‘Krupps 

The directors of the Krupp firm at 
Essen, , who have , been imprisoned by 
the „ French in ' connection with a riot 
among ; their workmen, have been re¬ 
leased to resuthe the management of 
the /works/- * v A 

Art Echo from Long Ago 

Yakub Ehan, who was Amir of 
Afghanistan when Lord Roberts cap¬ 
tured his capital of Kabul in 1879, after 
the murdef of the British Resident there, 
has ‘died in India; where he was exiled . 
after liis surrender. He was 74. 


THE ANCIENT EGGS 
And the Creature Three Times 
as Big as an Elephant 

On a mahogany table in the* American 
Museum .at New-York are displayed the 
unost priceless .antiques: In history—the 
25 eggs of the Mongolian dinosaur, which 
were laid ten million years^ago, and have . 
fbeeit brought from the Gobi Desert .by 
the expedition which found them.; 

Among 'them is that wonderful eggj 
already described in the. C.N., in which 
is embedded the embryo skeleton of the 
dinosaur Which .never lived to be. born.. 

The eggs are'each about the'size, of , 
a quartern;loaf of bread : the skeleton is 
about ten inches long. All are packed like 
jewels, in camel-hair, and eotton-Avool.. 

- Besides ; the* eggs are xnany other 
.relics of/tiie strange creatures of that 
bygone' age/when the Earth was young, 
including tWr skull of a* flesh-eating 
animal like ./a hyena/ but three times 
as big as ; an - elephant !’/'//*;;/ f. 

; DR. CLIFFORD 
AiGrand Old Man 

. Dr. Clifford, the Grand Old Man of 
English Nonconformity, has died as 
he lived forr 80 years—at work. He 
had just, heed Speaking in the Council 
Chamber of the Baptist Union when he 
sank back in’ his chair and passed into 
the Kingdom bf Heaven. 


WEATHER SURPRISES 

WHAT A STORM DID 

Queer Effects of a Whirlwind 
in Warwickshire 

THE WHISTLING WIND 

The ways of Nature in our country are 
generally gentle and regular, sweet and 
kind. \Ye have no flaming volcanoes ‘ 
and earthquake shocks. But when our 
quiet weather goes on with one thing 
longer than usual, or makes sudden 
changes, we -may be uncomfortablv 
surprised. 

Forty-eight hours of rain in the North- 
West of England in mid-November did 
strange things. Streets became rivers. 
Hundreds of sqiiare miles of farmlands 
were under water. Stacks were floated 
out .of the fields where they had stood. 
Families had to take refuge in their bed¬ 
chambers. Works were stopped because 
the fires under their boilers were flooded. 
People were marooned on newly-made 
islands, and had to be rescued by boats. 
And all this was because rain went on 
falling heavily for a couple of days 
longer than usual. Even in England 
Nature’s balance is easily disturbed. 

Track of Desolation 

One of the most surprising of these 
departures from what is ordinary is the 
whirlwind.. Not long ago, in Warwick¬ 
shire, a whirlwind descended on the 
pretty rural district of Solihull and 
Elmdon, and in a few minutes left it 
scarred with a broad track of desolation, 
five miles long. 

That whirlwind will be long remem¬ 
bered for its terrible violence. It blew 
down high walls, tore up giant elms, 
crumbled barns into piles of debris, and 
felled telegraph poles as though they 
were ninepins. It blew men, horses, and 
poultry before it; and one farmer who 
had 200 fowls recovered only a dozen or 
so when the whirlwind had passed. 

The wind developed very suddenly. 
It tore along with a shriek louder than 
that of a locomotive’s whistle; and could 
be seen speeding across the country, a 
cloud of dust, in which chimneypots, 
haystacks, and roofs were whirling. 

A Sudden Ending 

A remarkable feature was that the 
whirlwind’s course was straight and 
clean-cut, and it ended with the same 
suddenness with which it began. Neigh¬ 
bouring villages knew nothing of it till 
hours afterwards. 

' Whirlwinds of such intensity are very 
rare in England, and it would be hard to 
say exactly what caused it. Mr. Kelly, 
the meteorologist at Edgbaston Ob¬ 
servatory, a few miles from Solihull, 
noticed the wind change suddenly at the 
time of the phenomenon, and he knew 
that a small area of low atmospheric 
pressure, which had. developed over 
Ireland would reach England that after¬ 
noon. This may have set up opposing 
currents of wind over the Midlands, 
which, on meeting, would converge into 
a channel of wind of great force. 


THE MAN ON THE ENGINE 
Feeding the Fire at Eighty 
Miles an Hour 

* Some interesting facts were mentioned 
at a meeting of the National Wages 
Board concerning . the work of the 
fireman on a railway engine. 

'. His work, it was said, had become 
more exacting because of larger engines, 
greater speed, and bigger loads; and 
the effort required had been at least 
140 per cent, greater than before the war. 

The new express engines on the Great 
Western,Rail way, which run at 83 miles 
an hour on some parts of the journey, 
burn fifty pounds of coal a mile, and a 
fireman taking up two pounds of coal 
on his shovel each time, with the train 
going at that speed, would use his 
shovel over 2000 times an hour. For 
the whole journey the train goes 64 
miles* an hour,* and the fireman actually 
uses his shovel 1600 times in every hour. 
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THE ELECTION MEN 

BEST SPEAKERS ON THE 
PLATFORM 

A Journalist’s Look Round at 
the Orators of Today 

ELOQUENCE OF THE 
SPOKEN WORD 

“ It is the spoken word,” said the 
great Lord Salisbury, “ that finally pre¬ 
vails in England.” 

Many people have thought that this 
can no longer be true, for since Lord 
Salisbury said it the printed word has 
become a mighty power, and the influence 
of the platform has" changed. Wireless 
may restore the human voice to its old 
supremacy, and more. But in any case 
an election campaign is the great time 
for' speakers. What of our famous 
speakers today ? 

We have no Gladstone, no Disraeli, no 
John Bright. Statesmen nowadays are 
not judged by their oratory. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, the Prime Minister, is what 
Mr. Bonar Law was—a quiet, business¬ 
like speaker. Mr. Asquith is no less 
quiet; but lie is stately and massive : 
he speaks like a great lawyer. His lieu¬ 
tenant, Sir John Simon, is just as perfect 
and just as lawyer-like. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is a good parliamentary 
speaker, but he has none of his father’s 
fire and “ punch.” 

• Building Up a Speech 

Mr. Lloyd George is the one leader in 
the field today who can and does use all 
the powers of oratory. Like all orators, 
he is not always at his best. 'When lie 
is he can be witty, poetic, and hammer¬ 
ing by turns. He can joke with any 
man who interrupts him. He can play 
with a large' audience, and can stir it 
to the depths. 

His strongest rival is Mr. Winston 
Churchill, whose speeches are far better 
made than those of Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Churchill works hard in preparing 
every speech. It is beautifully built 
up. Every part fits in exactly. When he 
delivers it he knows every word, and the 
whole comes out with great force. 

Lord Curzon and Lord Birkenhead 
are the two finest speakers among the 
Lords. Lord Curzon’s best speeches are 
beautiful compositions, word perfect in 
delivery. He is happiest when he speaks 
on a subject that pleases everybody. 
Lord Birkenhead is like Mr. Lloyd 
George—happiest when making a fight- 
• ing speech and when he need not try to 
be gentle. Lord Hugh Cecil is a born 
orator. Lord Robert is a good, but not 
a brilliant speaker. 

Power and Style 

On the Labour side there are many 
excellent speakers. Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald has a fine voice, and he lias 
kept liis Scottish accent. , He can speak 
with great power., Mr. J. R. Clynes has 
an excellent- style. It would be called 
rather old-fashioned, in the best sense. 
Perhaps the most perfect speaker on the 
Labour side of the House is Mr. Philip 
Snowden. He can be persuasive and he 
can be very eloquent; but he is 'inclined 
nowadays to be a little slow. . - . ■ 

Very good speakers, too, are found 
among the Welsh members and among 
the Labour members from the North..of 
England and the Clyde. 

Of the women who were members of 
the last House Mrs. Wintringliam is 
quiet and sensible; Lady Astor is witty. 
Among the women candidates in this 
election the finest speaker is Mis 3 Mar¬ 
garet Bondfield, the new chairman of the 
Trade Union Congress. 


In the njction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 


A 16 th-century Italian chest . £527, 

4 panels of Flemish tapestry . . £525 

A Louis XV kingwood table • . £142 
8 Hepplewhite chairs ... £136. 

A Jacobean oak cupboard . : £52. 

A Jacobean armchair . . . £35 . 

An old Worcester sugar basin . . £ 26 - .. 


The Great Ballot Box of the Nation 



When the election is over and all the votes have been counted, the millions of ballot papers 
will be packed in sacks and stored in this great Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster, The Tower thus becomes the great ballot box of the nation 


THE AMAZING 
EMPIRE 

HOW BRITAIN BRINGS 
FREEDOM TO THE PEOPLE 

The Flag and its Great 
Achievements for the World 

OBJECT LESSON OF THE AGES 

The Imperial Conference which has 
lately closed will be remembered as 
perhaps the most useful of all the 
Empire Conferences that have been held. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations, 
whose representatives sat together as 
equals round a table in Whitehall, is 
now bigger than it has ever before been 
in all its history; and it is doubtful if it 
will ever be of greater extent, for no¬ 
body wishes more British territory, and 
all the energies of the race are now 
directed to developing the Empire as 
it already exists. 

Trained for Freedom 

Where others have failed in building 
up great empires Britain has succeeded, 
because, while Greek and Roman and 
Spaniard exploited the peoples they 
conquered, Britain has helped and 
educated the peoples, and trained them 
in the ways of freedom and government 
as no other imperial race has dared to do' 

Never was there an empire so varied in 
its character and interests as this we 
show on our map this week. Take 
India, which is an Empire in itself. 
There are over 300 million people, speak¬ 
ing 220 different languages and pro¬ 
fessing a great variety of religions, some 
of which are in deadly hostility. 

The British found amazing extremes. 
On the one hand were rulers so rich 
and magnificent that ” the wealth 
of the Indies ” has become a proverbial 
phrase, while on the other hand were 
millions living on a halfpenny a day, 
oppressed and ground down by their 
masters till they had lost all sense of 
personal freedom. Complicating the 
whole range of life was a system known 
as caste, which prevented people from 
mixing together and combining to help 
one another, while, established as a part 
of a time-honoured faith, were cruel 
practices, such as the burning of widows 
and an insanitary system in which 
plague and pestilence flourished. 

A Great Achievement 

Brooding over all was Nature in her 
sterner moods, withholding rain and 
causing almost perpetual famine, which 
carried off millions of people every 
year. Even the animals seemed leagued 
with * other adverse forces, and tigers, 
leopards, snakes, and other fierce or 
venomous creatures took a toll of 
hundreds of thousands of human lives. 

The huge task of bringing order and 
peace out of such a chaos as this is only 
one of the immense achievements the 
British Empire has set before it, and it 
is doing it well. And what the British 
Empire has done through its civil 
servants in India, it is doing also in the 
Sudan, Uganda, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, Fiji, 
New Guinea, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Ceylon, the Andaman Islands, 
Hong Kong, and a hundred other places. 

Wireless in the Empire 

It is the greatest object lesson in 
Empire that the world has ever seen. 

The whole Empire has been brought 
much closer together by wireless, and 
there will probably soon be regular wire¬ 
less communication between England 
and every outpost of the Empire. 

Signor Marconi himself has just de¬ 
clared that it will not be long before 
British statesmen will be able to address 
every part of the British Empire. It 
may be (he says) that the time is not 
far distant when the King, on some 
great occasion like the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment, may be heard delivering his 
address from the throne,' not only by 
the people of these islands, but by 
millions of the populations of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, and the 
scattered possessions of the Crown. 
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KING OF THE CASTLE 


The Question Before the Nation 


battle in a farmyard 


frEe trade or PROTECTION ? 


SEEING THE GREAT 
EARTHQUAKE 


The Sense of Property Among 
Animals 

FIGHTINGS AND BUFFETINGS 

By Our Natural Historian 

There has been a strange battle on a 
farm at Moulton Ghapel,;in Lincolnshire. 

Tlie rivals were a big male'pig and a 
cow. Perhaps it exaggerates the valour 
of the cow to speak of her. as a rival. 
She was turned/ willy-nilly/ into the 
yard by the farmer who had bought her, 
and left, as he hoped, in peace. But the 
boar fiercely resented her intrusion. Not 
that he objected to cows, but she was a 
stranger entering his domain, and lie 
rushed at her. 

With his great tusks he so severely 
damaged the unoffending creature that 
she had to be taken out of the yard and 
treated by a veterinary surgeon. 

Fighting for Home 

, We need‘ not condemn the. boar as 
dangerous ; lie is inoffensive enough as a 
rule. But here his sense of proprietor¬ 
ship ' was offended. Doubtless other 
animals in the yard felt themselves 
similarly outraged at the invasion by a 
stranger ; the boar took the initiative in 
expressing the general disapproval. 

Conduct such as this is general, but 
much overlooked by nature students. 
The meanest cur, chased home by a 
bigger dog, when it reaches its kennel and 
has an estate, to fight for, becomes a 
lion of courage, and then it is the big 
attacking dog which is put to flight. 

Cats, much less demonstrative, have 
th£ same feeling, the sense of property- 
owning, One gave a sharp scratch to a 
visitor occupying the chair which the 
'■cat regarded as its own. Another cat, 
which shared a loose box in a stable with 
a chestnut mare, became a tigress one 
night when the mare was transferred to 
another place to make room for a Shet¬ 
land pony. The cat crept in soon after 
the change was made, looked at the 
pony, arched its back in rage/and flew 
at Sheltie with such force , as to make 
blood flow freely. 

Hostility to Trespassers 

When horses and cattle attack us in 
fields it is because they object to bur 
v trespassing on their property. But they 
behave with the same violence towards 
one another when a stranger is intro¬ 
duced. Horse after horse will, bite and 
kick at a newcomer for the first day or 
so after its introduction to a field ; and 
the newcomer proves just as vicious to 
a horse which comes later than itself to 
the pasture. 

In birds the hostile attitude is absurdly 
pronounced. -At large, they beat off 
. newcomers and drive them away, but 
in an aviary, where distance cannot end 
conflict, the battles and buffetings 
which new birds have to endure some- 
times last for days. 

Animals and People 

The lamb playing its “ king of the 
castle ” is simply giving rein to the 
youthful manifestation of the same 
spirit. A lion at the Zoo will strike 
dead another of its kind incautiously 
admitted to its den ; a tiny stickleback 
will fight and beat off a great pike 
which invades the water where the little 
fellow has. its nest; a mole will kill 
another mole on its beat; a monkey 
will rage almost to fainting point if any 
other creature approaches tlie man or 
woman whom the monkey regards as its 
own possession* - 

The sense of property is really strong 
in animals. , So is the instinct to bully. 
Indeed, animals at large behave no 
' better than nations. 


The nation is going, to the Poll again. Twenty million men and women will 
next week cast their ballots into boxes to decide whether the Conservative 
Government of Mr. Baldwin shall continue in office, or whether, the Liberal 
or Labour Party shall, rule. The great question before the-electors is the old 
question of Free Trade or Protection, and as • the arguments on both sides are 
being stated on a thousand platforms we give them plainly here, without prejudice. 


What the Free Trader Says 

1. AsTrade. consists of the exchange of 
goods it must be- right not to hinder it 
by putting taxes • on'imported goods. 
Imports, (goods coming into'the country) 
are paid for by Exports (goods ,going 
out of the country), and if we tax 
Imports we tax the' payment for our 
own Exports, and therefore reduce 
Exports as well as Imports. 

2. Under Free Trade' &/ nation 
naturally ' works in the . trades which 
best suit, .it, and exchanges . the goods 
it can make best for the goods which 
other countries' can make best. - 

■ 3. Britain in particular needs Free 
Trade, because she. .is arf island and is 
entirely dependent on other countries 
for some things and largely dependent 
on other countrips .Tor many things. 
Without foreign .trade our people could 
not^ live. Britain has a. small area 
which does not produce, enough food 
for her • purpose, and cannot produce 
many of the raw.. materials needed in 
her work. Therefore to' tax* Imports 
involves taxing the food-of our people 
and the materials for our factories. 

4. When imported manufactures are 
taxed it is' impossible not to tax raw 
materials, because the finished article 
of one trade is used as the raw material 
of another. Thus, while leather is a 
manufactured article, to tax leather 
Imports would -injure the important 
trades—boot-making, upholstery, sad¬ 
dlery, and * soon—which .use leather 
as a raw- material. Thus Protection, 
by helping one trade, causes unem¬ 
ployment in another. Present unem¬ 
ployment cannot be. due to Imports 

. because pur manufactired Imports mre 
now much.less than before the war., 

5. Britain owes her great commerce 
and shipping to Free Trade. Because 
she has made herself a great iree port 
where alLcan come and trade without 
hindrance, she lias become a world 
market. The greater part of our wealth 
has been built up/under Free* Trade. 

6. While we cannot . compel other 
nations to-adopt Free Trade, * our • un¬ 
taxed Imports' enable us- to produce 
cheaply, and so furnish' us with" the 
uneans to sell our goods abroad/ Because 
of our Free Trade , we enjoy most¬ 
favoured-nation terms—the lowest, im¬ 
port duties—in every market. 

7. Taxes, should,, be levied for one 
purpose only—rto • put. money in the 
nation's purse.. Taxes . on r Imports 
raise prices, and ~ so enable private 
persons to tax the public,- c This is bad 
for all, including the producers' them¬ 
selves, for, although they can charge 
more for the particular thing they sell, 
they have to pay more, for all the things 
they buy. Protection means Dearness. 

8 . Under Free Trade the . Britains 
overseas have enjoyed a free market 
in the Mother Country, and their loyalty 
after 6o years of Free Trade' is un¬ 
doubted. . If we adopt Protection the 
Empire would suffer greatly , even though 
we gave the Dominions .Preference by 
taxing them less than foreign nations. 


What the Protectionist Says 

1. Trade consists of the exchange of 
goods, but by the aid of wisely arranged 
taxes (Customs Duties) on the imported 
goods coming into the country we can 
modify their character and prevent 
them from unduly competing with 
home-made articles of the same kind. 
Thus home trade and manufactures 
can be really Protected. 

2. Under Protection a nation is 
. guided and helped in its -work, its estab¬ 
lished industries being safeguarded from 
unfair competition, while new industries ' 
can be built up because encouraged and 
sheltered by The Import Duties. 

3*. In, arranging Protectionist taxes 
on Imports/great care can be taken to 
safeguard food and raw materials. 
It is not necessary to tax food, because 
the fanner can be helped by bounties, 
or sums paid him out of taxes to help 
him in his competition with cheap 
imported food. No taxes would be put 
on imported raw materials, such as 
cotton,' wool, ores, or timber, but only 
on manufactured articles. 

4. Protectionist taxes are arranged 
scientifically with due regard to the 
respective importance of industries, and 
never forgetting that the finished article 
of one trade is the raw material of 
another. The practice of Protectionist 
nations shows that this can be done 
with common sense., Duties are varied 
in size according to whether an article 
is partly’ of wholly manufactured, 
roughly or highly finished." For lack of 
such taxes our workmen lose their 
wofk, being displaced by foreign com¬ 
petition. It is wrong to use a foreign 
article which might have been made by 
a British worker. 

5. Britain is the only nation which 
has adopted Free Trade, and it cannot 
be true that all the other nations, 
including our own Dominions, are blind 
and ignorant. Germany, in the genera¬ 
tion before the war, made much greater 
progress in manufacturing under Pro¬ 
tection than we did under Free Trade, 
and she preserved her agriculture. 

6. Our Free Trade system leaves us 

defenceless. 'If we levied import duties 
we could bargain, with other Protec¬ 
tionist nations, to lower their taxes on 
goods we specially wish' to sell. This 
has been ? done .by other nations ; why 
not by; us ?- , ...... 

7. A foreign exporter, facing . our 
Protectionist taxes, would in some cases 
lower his price to meet the tax, and thus 
pay part or:all of.it. In any case, our 
manufacturers," shielded from foreign 
competition’,, vfould produce more, and 
.thus be able, to' sell more cheaply, as 
they have actually done in the motor¬ 
car trade, which has been aided by an 
import tax on foreign cars. 

8. If we have a Protectionist tariff 
we can give an effective Preference to 
our own Dominions by taxing their goods 
less than the goods of foreign nations, 
and thus help Empire trade.. In return, 
the. Dominions would help us by 
giving us Preference also* 


A Scientist’s Dramatic 
Experience 

THE TELL-TALE INSTRUMENT 

While Dr. Omari, the great Japanese 
authority on earthquakes, was in 
Australia as the guest of the Australian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, he went one day to visit an 
observatory where earthquake-recording 
instruments are set up. 

The observatory was founded some 
twenty years ago at Sydney, near 
Riverview College, by an enthusiastic 
scientist, who felt very honoured at 
Dr. Omari’s acceptance of the invitation 
to look at his installation. , 

While they were sitting down to lunch 
they were told* that the earthquake in¬ 
struments were being set in motion by 
some distant shock. They hastened to 
see, and were the witnesses of the largest 
deflection that the instruments ; had 
shown in twenty, years. Dr. Omari and 
the Australian seismologist spent the 
rest of the day in first observing and 
then calculating the deflections of the 
instruments, and from their calculations 
Dr. Omari arrived at the conclusion 
that a great shock had taken place 
some miles south of Yokohama. . 

He was right. His family, lived at 
Yokohama ; and the earthquake he had 
thus seen 3000 miles : away was tlie great 
Japanese convulsion. The news was 
confirmed, and he went back by the 
next steamer, to find, happily, that his 
wife and children had been spared. 


DEATH IN THE DUST 
A Strange Explosion of 
Linoleum Cork 

A great linoleum factory at Northal¬ 
lerton, in Yorkshire, was burned out last 
month, and this destructive fire has 
been put down to a most peculiar cause. 

Cork is largely used in making lino¬ 
leum, and it is ground to a very fine 
powder, which is so light that it rises in 
the air and fills it. Sometimes when this 
happens the mixture of air and dust 
becomes explosive, and a very small 
light or flame, and even an electric 
spark, will ignite it and cause an explo¬ 
sion. It is supposed that, this is what 
happened in the Northallerton fire. 

Similar explosions are well known in 
coal mines, where nothing . is more 
dreaded than the coal dust. 

The fine particles of coal spread 
through the workings if they are not 
damped down; the veriest spark will 
light them; and there follows a frightful 
explosion, followed again by the spread 
of fire-damp. 

That is how many of the terrible coal¬ 
mine disasters have taken place in the 
past, and is the reason for the double 
precaution of never having naked lights 
in coal mines, and of thoroughly water¬ 
ing the workings. 

It is now believed that nearly all 
industrial dusts will make explosive 
mixtures with air if they are sufficiently 
dry and the temperature happens to be 
at a particular point. There have been 
explosions of flour dust in flour mills, 
sulphur dust, hard indiarubber dust, 
soap dust, and the metal dust of alu¬ 
minium—and even of powdered milk. 

LIGHT ON THE STAIRS 
Science Turns it Off for Us 

We all know those jolly two-way 
switches which enable us to turn on the 
light when going upstairs and to turn it 
off on reaching the top. It is, however, 
too easy to forget to turn off the light, 
and this leads to waste of current. 

An ingenious device has now been 
patented in the shape of a time-limit 
staircase switch, which turns itself out 
after a brief interval. On going upstairs 
we press a button and the staircase is 
lit up. After a short interval, which can 
be varied according to the height of the 
staircase, the light goes out. 
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PICTURE-MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING THE BRITISH EMPIRE & ITS PEOPLES 



A BRAVE WELSH LAD 
Facing a Bull in a Rage 

“ I think the bravery of this boy 
should be commented on. He sacrificed 
Tiis life to save the bailiff/' said the 
Aberystwyth coroner at the inquest held 
on John Richard Williams, a boy aged 16. 

The bailiff of the College Farm was 
taking a bull to water. It has been said 
that the British bull is the most dan¬ 
gerous animal in the world. Wild ani¬ 
mals, even the fiercest, will usually 
evade men rather than attack them 
unless they are themselves attacked. 

But you cannot be sure what a bull 
will do. He seems tame, but he is un¬ 
certain, and may attack suddenly even 
those whom he knows, - and when he 
attacks he is as fearless as a rhinoceros. 
The Welsh bull at Aberystwyth attacked 
the bailiff who was in charge of him, and 
knocked him down. 

It requires a courage like that of a 
bull to face a bull in a rage. Thomas 
Richard Williams had that courage, and 
instantly risked his life by drawing the 
bull's, attention from the prostrate 
bailiff to himself. 

He could not evade the bull's charge 
and was himself knocked down and 
killed ; but David Suttle, the bailiff, 
regained his feet and escaped death*. 

The coroner’s tribute to the brave lad 
will be re-echoed in the heart of every 
: admirer of noble sacrifice. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Beethoven .... Ba-to-ven 

Gemini. Jem-e-ne 

Milo.Mi-lo 

San Jose . . . . Sahn Ho-say 

Sierra Leone . , Se-er-ah Le-o-nee 

Wagner . . . . . Vahg-ner 

Yosemite ... . . Yo-sem-e-tee 


THE DARK NIGHT AT 
YPRES 

Two Men Meet Again 

Lord Lascelles has been opening a 
bazaar at Barrow-in-Furness, out of 
friendship for. the vicar of St. James's 
Church, the Rev. Llewellyn Jones. 

They had met once before—on a dark 
night in a swamp at Ypres, when Lord 
Lascelles was taking his battalion into 
the * trenches. German shells were 
raining round them, and the guides 
disappeared. Lord Lascelles knew the 
way in, and thought he was the only one 
who did ; but somebody came- forward 
and said he also knew the way, and 
between them they led the battalion into 
the trenches and brought relief in time. 

The other man who knew the way was 
Mr. Jones; and it must have been a 
thrilling memory for both of them, 
standing on the peaceful platform of a 
church bazaar, to remember that dark 
night in the swamp at Ypres. 

EARWIGS LEAVE FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 
Sleeping Across the Sea 

New Zealand can take the earwigs 
we do not want, and the steamer 
Athenic, now on its way there, is 
conveying a large consignment of them. 

- They are very .young earwigs, not 
hatched yet but in the pupa stage ; 
and they are carefully packed in wooden 
boxes with gauze panels for ventilation, 
so that they may wake up in New 
Zealand healthy and strong and—it is 
hoped—with good appetites. 

The-reason they are wanted.is that 
they may do execution among the scale- 
blight insects which damage the New 
•Zealand orchards. For some years past 
Australian ladybirds have been sent to 
California for the same reason, to eat 
up the San Jose scale, which afflicts 
orange groves. It is believed that the 
English earwig will do better. 


A SALMON MAKES A 
MISTAKE 
Leap into a Garden 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of instinct persisting in salmon is re¬ 
ported from Western Ireland. 

Up the Moy River the salmon-swim to 
their spawning grounds on the small tri¬ 
butary streams, one of which, in County 
Mayo, is the River Gloire. There in the 
past has been a favourite spawning 
bed where the little river spreads over 
sand arid gravel. But last year an 
energetic farmer built a stone wall five 
feet high, and behind the .wall reclaimed 
the shallow, spreading soil over, it and. 
making it into a fertile kitchen garden. 

Gazing over his garden at the time 
when the salmon came up the stream, he 
saw a twelve-pound salmon leap his 
wall and land in his garden. Others 
followed its lead, until 30 salmon were 
floundering and gasping on his beds. 

The pool outside the wall was filled 
with excited fish trying to leap over to 
the place where their former spawning 
beds had been. Their marvellous in-v 
stinct told them where the place was, but 
they had no knowledge, of course, of 
the change that had come about. 


SPOILING A RIVER 
Why? 

, The Dean of Durham has been pro¬ 
testing against the pollution of the Wear. 

No sooner was sewage shut out from 
the river, lie said, than poisonous pro¬ 
ducts began to flow in from factories. 
Fish are dying in thousands, cattle are 
poisoned by the water they drink, land 
is stripped of its grass and flowers. 

Why in the world, asked Dean 
Welldon, should any citizen be allowed 
to make money by destroying the 
beauty and sweetness of a river near 
his works ? 


OLD MAN’S WORK LASTS 
500 YEARS 

The Wonder of Westminster 
Hall 

A MILLION CUBIC FEET OF 
SPACE UNDER ONE ROOF 

Sir Frank Baines, the architect of 
the Office of Works, has been explain¬ 
ing the great achievement of the 
reconstruction of the roof of West¬ 
minster Hall. 

The C.N. has already referred to the 
wonderful way in which this work has 
been done under the supervision of Sir 
Frank Baines, but one or two interest^ 
ing facts may be added from the archi¬ 
tect's lecture. 

The Great Hall contains not only the 
immense roof of the time of Richard II, 
but behind the modern lining there still 
stand the original walls of the hall of 
William Rufus, built in 1097, Alight has 
been fixed at a point where the inner 
stonework has been bared, and by 
switching on this light the work of the 
eleventh century can still be seen. 

When the operations began, and tlu 
appalling state of the timbe# was dis¬ 
covered, a great engineer made the 
comment that the beams had only 
remained up “ by force of habit." 

One striking thing that Sir Frank. 
Baines said is of remarkable interest. 
Westminster Hall, lie said, is the 
greatest single chamber of its kind in the 
world, and it has a million cubic feet of 
space under its roof. 

The architect spoke in glowing words 
of the genius and marvellous work oi 
King Richard’s carpenter, Hugh Herland. 
who ’started, when he was probably 
' seventy years old, to build this famous 
roof, which was to last for centuries. 
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Keep the Country 
Beautiful 

The Ministry of Transport is urging local 
authorities, as the C.N. has often done, to 
save our roads from ugly hoardings. 

Tt is good for us that we live in 
1 an age which has rediscovered 
Beauty, and which will have none 
of the false idea that work and 
ugliness need go together. 

That false idea, arose in the 
nineteenth century, in the early 
days of blast furnaces and fac¬ 
tory chimneys, when it was not 
understood that to give a country 
industries and to take away the 
loveliness of its countryside was 
to rob it of life itself. 

Sometimes, however, we find 
the old mistaken idea still lurking 
•somewhere. For example, we 
saw in an article on the Black 
Country the other day a passage 
in which the writer said of our 
Midland manufacturing area : 

There is m cloud over the district—a 
dense cloud of smoke—but it has a silver 
lining in the wealth and wages at distri¬ 
butes far and wide. If that industrial cloud 
were to be lifted from the Black Country it 
would settle in still blacker depression on 
countless poverty-stricken homes. 

Fortunately it is not true that a 
dense cloud of smoke is necessary 
for. our manufacturing. The 
Black Country need not be black. 
A dense cloud of smoke means 
the waste of coal, for smoke is 
simply unconsumed carbon. A 
proper regard for the full con¬ 
sumption of fuel would mean no 
more smoke. A smoke cloud does 
not distribute wealth and wages, 
but is a subtraction from the 
work and wages that might be. 

Nevertheless, we are making 
progress, and the Black Country 
is beginning to be ashamed of its 
blackness'. They are beginning 
to plant trees on the bare spaces 
and the pit-banks. Once derelict 
land is beginning to grow green 
again. Tree planting is as econ¬ 
omic as it is beautiful, and Eng¬ 
land sadly needs more trees. 

In the day that is surely com¬ 
ing, when the name of Black 
Country will happily have been 
forgotten, the Midlands will have 
added as much to its wealth as to 
its loveliness by realising the 
great truth that Beauty and use¬ 
fulness are one and the same, 
and that a form of usefulness 
which ignores Beauty contains the 
seeds of its own decay. 

We can all do something to 
help to make our country more 
beautiful, and there is no need to 
pine for Beauty while we leave 
the creation of it to others. Many 
people do not realise how cheap 
trees are, and how easy it is 
to plant them. Even in towns 
small-sized trees can be estab¬ 
lished in front or back gardens, 
to be an increasing joy each year. 

If every C.N. boy and girl 
planted a flowering tree it would 
make a wonderful difference 
within a few years to the towns of 
our Little Treasure Island. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journal ism of the world 



Four Generations After 

|n 1791 John Wesley was carried to 
his grave by six poor men. 

Four generations have gone, and John 
Wesley has thirty million followers, 

© 

The Trade Line of the Flag 

all the country is talking of trade, 
it is interesting to remember that 
the Trade Line of the British flag is 
equal to more than three times round 
the world. 

. What we call our British trade 
routes have a length of about eighty 
thousand miles, and at any given 
moment there are over a thousand 
British merchant ships somewhere on 
these routes. 

Clearly trade is something that we 
should all understand, and whether it 
should be taxed or free. We may 
hope that all who go to the Poll next 
week will think well before they vote. 
© 

God’s Anvil Stands 

Qh, many a time has this vain world 
Essayed to thwart the mighty plan ; 
Its fleets and armies have been hurled 
Against the common rights of man. 
But wrecked Armadas, Waterloos, 
Empires abandoned to decay, 
Proclaim the truth they did not choose— 

What broken hammers strew the way! 
So, in all times and in all lands, 

Men's hammer sir eak,God's anvil stands . 

Samuel Valentine Cole 
© ' ■ 

The Pilgrims to the Daisy Field 

A C.N. reader in a great city sends us 
this note of the love of green fields. 

^long the high road from the city 
children often come, chattering 
and laughing, with little packets of 
food tucked under their arms. Pil¬ 
grims in search of happiness they are, 
and rarely do lighter feet tread the 
road, for they have left behind the 
smut, smoke, and squalor of the city 
to seek green fields. 

Just past the houses the road dips 
into the shade of pines- and copper- 
beeches, and between gaps in the 
hedges the bright fields shine.. 

If the children know the way they 
pass confidently to the spots they 
love ; but if it is their first time here 
they pause and feel strangely lost. 

Such a party met me—eight little 
anxious travellers, asking: “ Please can 
you tell its the way to the daisy field?” 

The daisy field ! They had heard 
of it in the streets of the city, and had 
come to seek their paradise. 

I told them that daisies had passed 
their season, but that there might be a 
few left farther on, and with gladness 
in their eyes they left me, wondering. 

If only a few statesmen in Europe 
would go out to look for a daisy field, 
seeking it in the faith .of a little child,! 
© 

The Voice of South Africa 

By General Smuts 

T want the voice of South Africa to 
A be for idealism, for pacification, for 
bringing peace to this distressed and 
storm-tossed world. 


Yesterday and Today 

^meiuca and Spain have-been cele¬ 
brating together the war in which 
America defeated Spain, and General 
Smuts has been invited to meet at 
dinner the German general he defeated 
in East Africa.* 

So Time goes on and the world goes 
round—and, according to Lord Birken¬ 
head, nothing changes. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^fiiAT is the use of saying that a reckless 
motor driver must go ? He does. 
We want to stop him. 

El 

'I'iie House of Commons is-no longer 
the organ of the nation. Not even 
the mouth-organ ? 

0 

cynic objects that we get no fun out 
of a pantomime. If we did there 
would not be so much fun in it. 

S 

'Piie American Ambassador who lias 
gone home announces that he will 
play golf in tlie silk breeches he wore at the 
Court of St. James’s. At the same time 
he will still wear 
the. same old Re¬ 
publican handi¬ 
cap. 

0 

They say we 
want nothing 
from Germany. It 
looks as if we shall 
get it. 

0 

j\|0ST Americans 
prefer to wear 
straw hats. They 
are so much easier 
to talk through. 

0 

Lord Ampthill 
thinks English 
boys are licked 
into shape by the 
use of the stick. Others think tlie young 
Englishman cannot be beaten. 

0 

The gentleman who writes to say he 
lias been reflecting on the Empire 
must have a dazzling personality, 

0 

A schoolmaster thinks average boy$ 
are dull. He should give them a 
polish. 

□ 

Public speakers, we are told, ought 
to let themselves go. Their audi¬ 
ences often wish they would. 

. © 

The Bridge 

By Peter Puck 

Qne of the newspapers. says: 

“ France is isolated. Her only 
hope of a bridge is in London.” 

She had better pay a visit to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Dean of Arches. Failing these, there 
is always, of course, the House of 
Piers, who can carry nearly anything 
they like, even Poincare. 

• © 

Finis 

JN the littlechurchof Osmington, in Dor¬ 
set, is this quaint sermon in stone: 
Man's Life . Man is a glas: Life 
is a water that's' weakly walled about: 
Sin bringes death: Death breakes the 
glas: so runnes the water out. Finis , 


IN MEMORY 

Inscriptions on Our Peace 
Memorials 

REMEMBERING OUR HEROES 

e give below some of the inscriptions 
wc have received in response to 
the Editor’s request for notable sayings 
on the memorials set up in honour of 
our Heroes. 

Many inscriptions are, of course, used 
in many places. The Editor will be 
grateful to any readers who will send 
him copies of other inscriptions that 
seem worthy of putting on record. 

In the playgroxmd of a school at Crosby , 
Lincolnshire , are the words : 

In beauty of youth, buoyant, serene, 
They stepped from the school to the 
battle scene. 

In the church of Giggleszvick-in-Craven, 
Yorkshire y the inscription accompanying 
the names of the fallen is : 

God made trial of them and found 
'them worthy of Himself. 

On Southport's memorial the two sides 
bear these two couplets : 

Tell Britain, 3*e who mark this monu¬ 
ment. 

Faithful to her we fell, and rest content. 
To famous men all Earth is sepulchre; 
Their portion is with the Eternal. 

On the Cross at Tarporley, in Cheshire , 
are the words and,, couplet: 

Remember the love of them who 
came not home from the war : 

In sacred sleep they lie; 

Say not the brave can die. 

In the village of Stan way, in Glouces¬ 
tershire, are the i words : 

For your tomorrow we gave our today. 
For a tomb they have an altar, 

For lamentation, memory, 

And for pity, praise. 

On a screen in the church at Wootton 
Bassett, in Wiltshire, are the Bjble words : 
The men were very good unto us, and 
we were not hurt. 

They were a wall unto both by night 
and v day. 

On the grey cross outside the church at 
Pakefield, near Lowestoft, are the words : 
The fields were tilled, and all the land 
had bread. 

What time ye watched. And dying 
was your fee. 

The inscription on the Guernsey Me¬ 
morial is naturally both in English and 
French , and reads : 

In the sight of the unwise they 
seemed to die, but they are in peace. 

' * On the obelisk at Peterhead, in Aber¬ 
deenshire, is John Banyan's versej 
So they passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for them on the 
other side. 

A school memorial in Glasgozo has two 
lines from one of Rupert Brooke's poems : 
These laid ‘the world away, 

Poured out the red sweet wine of Youth. 

On a simple stone in a Cornish'village, 
at Tenterden, in Kent, and'at Lympstone , 
in Devonshire, are the lines : 

Live ye for England ; 

We for England died. 

On the cross at Lyndhurst, in the New 
Forest, are the four simple words : 

To the unconquered—Peace. 

A London reader thinks the' best 
inscription is that in the King's speech 
on the Commemoration scroll: 

To those who at the call of King 
and Country left all that was dear to 
them, endured hardship, faced danger, 
and finally passed out of the sight o# 
men by the path of duty and self- 
sacrifice, giving their lives that others 
might live in freedom. 
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THE SECRETS OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 

THE WORLD AS HE 
KNEW IT 

A Look-back to the Days 
When the Tomb was Closed 

EGYPT THEN AND NOW 

Now that once again the tomb of 
Tutankhamen is being unsealed in that 
Valley of Dead Kings where the secrets 
of 5000 years are buried in the sands of 
Egypt, it will be in the hope of discover¬ 
ing fragments of knowledge that may 
enable us to reconstruct the world in 
which the dead king lived. 

If, when the sunlight streams on to 
his blind eyes, it could kindle them 
again to life and knowledge, Tutankh¬ 
amen would see a world distraught 
with strife, as in his own day. His 
kingdom of Egypt would be more at 
peace ; it would be secure from the 
black hordes which had from time to 
time swept up from Central Africa to 
the steps of an Egyptian throne ; it 
would be more fertile, for today the Nile, 
by the distribution of its waters, has 
thrust back the desert farther than ever 
it was in the long dynasties of powerful 
or fighting kings. 

Great Days on the Nile 

Those kings had enlarged the do¬ 
minion of Egypt far beyond its present 
bounds; the literature and art, and 
what we call the culture of the Egyptian 
people, had spread still farther, so that 
hardly any part of the known world 
was without its influence. But the 
Egypt of Tutankhamen’s day was far 
more broken with strife and dissension 
than now; and all was not well in its 
outlying dominions. 

Yet now, as then, the world outside 
Egypt is full of turmoil. Peoples who 
were unknown barbarians in Tutankh¬ 
amen’s day have barely unloosed their 
hands from one another’s throats. Some 
of them may be the descendants of the 
fighters who strove with one another 
outside the Egyptian kingdom when 
Tutankhamen began his reign. 

When Stonehenge was Being Built 

He lived nearly 1400 years before 
Jesus was born. He may have heard 
from those who sailed ships from Egypt 
of the far-distant isles of Britain. Long 
before his time ships of other races had 
landed pirates on the Egyptian coast; 
some of them may have witnessed the 
fighting Britons dragging to Stonehenge 
the sacred' stones which made the 
Druid temple. 

Central Europe and Russia were 
places darker to an Egyptian king’s 
mind than Darkest Africa was to Eng¬ 
land when Stanley found Livingstone. 
Men were there as wild as the bears and 
wolves they fought. They lived still in 
caves, and in the winter drew charcoal 
pictures on the walls by the light of 
the smoky fires. 

Prisoners in the Palace 

In, France and Spain at that time 
were men who built circles of great 
stones, who fought with stone axes, and 
flints. Tutankhamen could have been 
told by his wise men what we do not 
know—whether they had long been there 
or were tribes that had wandered from 
Asia in search of food, after having been 
turned aside by mountains, like the 
Alps, too difficult to- cross, or thrust 
away by people too strong for them. 

Egyptian kings were almost prisoners 
in their palaces and capitals, so we may 
be sure that Tutankhamen never sailed 
to the Pleasure City of Knossos in Crete, 
where there were a luxury and a wealth 
and a beauty of art and adornment 
greater than Egypt could show. But 
Crete’s glory was fading ; pleasure had 
done its work ; the civilisation was soon 
to perish. 

What must have engaged the mind of 
the new King of Egypt most of all next 
to the pacification of his own kingdom 


GENTLEMAN OF THE SCHOOL 


I N the town of Heanor, in the lovely 
county of Derbyshire, there is a 
council school which has invented a new 
office and anew title for ambitious boys. 

It is recognised there that a boy may 
be so clever as to win all the prizes, 
and yet be selfish, priggish, and slovenly. 
It is also recognised in this go-ahead 
school that a boy may be a regular 
W. G. Grace at cricket and a regular 
professional as a half-back or a goal¬ 
keeper, and a regular Marathon cham¬ 
pion in running, jumping, and throwing 
the hammer, and yet be the worst 
possible example of what a true English¬ 
man ought to be. 

So this school has decided that the 
boys themselves shall select one of 
their number to reign over them in 
manners, and he who is so elected to 


This high office bears the proud title of 
Gentleman of the School. Manners 
are certainly enormously important. 
The style shows the man. Behaviour, 
as a great philosopher once said,,is a 
mirror in which each man shows his 
soul to the world. But it is one of the 
most difficult regions in which anyone 
can attempt to play autocrat. A boy 
might easily become an unbearable prig 
in that region, just as a man in the 
same quarter can so easily become a 
ridiculous coxcomb. 

But with the history of English 
manhood inspiring him, and the spirit 
of Christian idealism surrounding him, 
a boy of the right sort might well use 
this singular office to set a high example 
in all those things which contribute 
so powerfully to the charm of social life. 


TWISTS AND TURNS AT THE ZOO 



Sitting down for a short rest 


The flamingo is one of Jhe most remarkable-looking of all birds owing to the amazing contor¬ 
tions it practises. As can be seen by these photographs, taken at the London Zoo, it is 
all twists and turns about the legs and neck 


Continued from the previous column 

were his foreign affairs with the war¬ 
ring nations of the Near East'. It was 
the day of new warring and predatory 
peoples who were battering the ancient 
civilisations. Babylon was crumbling ; 
the Assyrians were thundering at the 
gates; and in the north of Asia Minor 
the Hittites had established a military 
monarchy. 

But it was the home affairs of Egypt 
that must have most perplexed him. For 
twenty years King Akhnaton had sat on 
the throne, a man so fierce in his con¬ 
victions that he had fought the old gods 
of Egypt and had overturned their 
shrines, calling on men to gaze instead 


at the skies and worship the life-giving 
Sun. He has been called fanatic; 
none can deny his power and fire. One 
thing only he could not conquer, and 
that was death. And when he died the 
priests whom he had routed returned 
again to the worship of the old gods. 

Tutankhamen restored the ancient 
worship and its altars, but the tran¬ 
quillity and prosperity he sighed for did 
not last long. Shortly after his death 
the Hittite connection was broken by 
assassination, there was a brief military 
dictatorship, and the dynasty of which 
Tutankhamen was the last king was re¬ 
placed by another. The old gods could 
not save it. 


HENRY FORD’S 
NEW IDEA 

HOW HE COULD RUN 
ALL HIS CARS FREE 

The Waste that Flies Away in 
Smoke 

WHEN IT WILL PAY TO 
CLEAN OUR TOWNS 

Mr. Henry Ford, the motor million¬ 
aire, is developing another new idea. 

Every year the unconsumed smoke 
that passes off from- factory chimneys 
and domestic fires in America contains 
sufficient material to drive her ten 
million motor vehicles. Mr. Ford’s idea 
is to save this terrible waste and at the 
same time to cleanse the atmosphere 
His engineers, after long research, 
have now discovered a way of distilling 
ordinary coal at low temperatures, and 
obtaining from the coal huge quantities 
of an efficient motor fuel cheaper than 
petrol, cheap lubricating oils and greases 
for the motors, cheap illuminating gas, 
and cheap oils for a variety of other 
purposes; all without affecting the 
utility of the coal as a fuel. 

Saving the Smoke 

When the coal is distilled by the new 
process, all the substances which gen¬ 
erally go off as black smoke are saved 
for use, and what remains is converted 
into briquettes of smokeless fuel. 

Here is what, under the new Ford 
process, can be obtained from a single 
ton of ordinary coal: 

Ten gallons of motor fuel. 

7000 to 8000 cubic feet of illuminating gas. 
2 \ to 3i gallons of creosote oil. 
if to 2f gallons of lubricating oil. 

8 to 12 pounds of lubricating grease. 

20 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. 

A large quantity of heavy oil for fuel. 
Careful calculations show that the 
material saved by the Ford process from 
a year’s supply of coal would enable 
every motor-car in the United States 
to run for about ,8ooo miles, or the 
distance through the Earth from the 
North to the South Pole. If we like 
to put it so, Mr. Ford will be able to 
run all his cars free ! 

A Paying Proposition 

This new process is described by 
Professor Jerome J. Morgan, of Colum¬ 
bia University, the great expert on fuel 
chemistry, as “ the most profoundly 
interesting possibility of the economic 
use of fuel of the presept day.” 

Mr. Ford has no doubt about the 
process being a paying business pro¬ 
position, for he is actually building and 
equipping two great power works where 
the coal distillation is to be carried out. 
One is at Rouge River, near Detroit, 
and the other at Walkerville, Ontario. 
The American plant will distil 4000 tons 
of coal a day, and the Canadian plant 
400 tons ; and both will be in full work¬ 
ing order in the next few months. . 

The distillation of coal is nothing new, 
but it has always been done at very high 
and costly temperatures. 

The Lure of Gold 

The advantage of distilling at low 
temperatures is that the valuable sub¬ 
stances remain liquid and can be collected 
for use, and, further, the cost is reduced 
owing to the lesser heat required. 

If the process proves all that is ex¬ 
pected of it something like ail industrial 
revolution will result. 

When a fortune can be made by ex¬ 
tracting the substances which produce 
the unhealthy smoke of fires and furnaces, 
the question of smoke abatement will 
soon be dealt with. Self-interest and the 
lure of gold will do in a year or two what 
all the health teaching in the world 
would not do in a century. When the 
Ford process proves successful and pro¬ 
fitable, industrial magnates everywhere 
will be anxious to follow suit. 
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TOO MUCH RUBBER 
IN THE WORLD 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 
WITH IT ? 

Precious Substance Capable 
of Endless Uses 

PAPER AND PAVEMENTS 


FOUNDER OF THE 
ABBEY 

WHAT HAPPENED TO HIS 
TOMB IN THE WAR 

Lovely Old Shrine of Edward 
the Confessor 

THE 1200 SANDBAGS 


A RARE BIT OF • 
OLD ENGLAND 

UNCHANGED IN A 
. CHANGING LAND 

All the Winds of Heaven 
Blowing on Exmoor 

A HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 


December 1, W%8 


SOMETHING NEW 
OUT OF AFRICA 

A JAWBONE AND ITS 
STORY 

A Strange Unknown Creature 
that May be Prowling About 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE GLOOMY 
DEPTHS 

There is always something new out of 
Africa, says the ancient phrase. This 
time it is a jawbone, and it is creating 
something like the interest in science 
which another jawbone, plied by Sam¬ 
son, may be supposed to have created 
among the Philistines. 

The new jawbone is very old ; in fact 
it is a fossil. It has been sent home 
from Uganda by Dr. Wayland, Director 
of the Geological Survey there, and has 
formed the subject of a fascinating 
lecture by Dr. C. W. Andrews of the 
Royal Society. 

When an elaborate theory is based 
on a single bone we must remember that 
such an exhibit, in the hands of a 
master, is a much more certain body of 
evidence than that upon which a Scot¬ 
land Yard detective builds up a case 
which solves a mystery. It was a single 
leg-bone which enabled Sir Richard 
Owen to predict the giant moa, then 
unknown to the world. 

When the Horse Had Five Toes 

This old jawbone. Dr. Andrews tells 
ns, belonged to a group of animals sup¬ 
posed to be extinct and found hitherto 
only in America. In life the animal had 
the general appearance of a horse, but 
instead of hoofs it had great, strong 
claws ; and, though a member of the 
family from which the horse tribe is 
descended, it resembled a great, bearlike 
hyena. The description sounds like that 
of some of the imaginary animals of the 
C.N.’s Zoo That Never Was. 

But in the morning of the mammalian 
age animals were all generalised in this 
way ; they have travelled far since then. 
The horse itself was a five-toed animal 
in those times. 

Now the marvellous possibility, which 
emerges from the lecture of Dr. Andrews 
is that such an animal as this nightmare 
creature may still live in Africa ! 

An African Mystery 

The constant rumours from Uganda 
of the presence there of an unknown, 
night-wandering, burrowing animal, 
something like a bear, suggest to our 
lecturer that there may be justification 
for the reports; that some of these 
clawed creatures may be actually in 
existence. Bear it cannot be, for Africa 
has none south of the Atlas Mountains. 

But though scientists discuss the 
possibility as seriously to be enter¬ 
tained, it is, of course, only a theory. 
Unofficial stories of the continued 
existence of animals said tb persist have 
led to fruitless searches for the giant 
sloth and for giant reptiles which 
vanished from life long ago ; and that 
makes us chary of embracing any new 
expectation. 

Possibilities of the Future 

But the student of nature humbly 
recognises that his knowledge of his 
subject is limited. He knows that there 
are gloomy depths of Africa and South 
and Central America which still retain 
magic secrets. Since our fathers were 
boys we have discovered the gorilla, the 
okapi, the giant forest boar, the mam¬ 
mals that lay eggs, and’ reptiles and 
amphibians whose outline and habits 
would have been deemed impossible a 
generation ago. 

It is well to suspend judgment as to 
Dr. Andrews's belief, but in our hearts 
we shall cherish the hope that he may 
be right, and that the still mysterious 
continent may be persuaded into show¬ 
ing us one more of her unsuspected 
marvels, even now sharing life with us 


By Our Economic Correspondent 

Rubber, one of the most valuable of 
raw materials, is not sufficiently used. 
The planters are producing far more 
rubber than the w*orld knows how to 
employ. Bad trade throughout the 
world, coupled with free production of 
material, almost brought, the rubber 
estates to ruin, and last year the price 
-fell as low as sevenpence a pound \ 

Even this rubbish price failed to 
stimulate consumption, and a scheme 
was. devised, which is now in operation, 
to reduce output. By this means the 
price of rubber has been raised to about 
is. 3d. a pound ; but this is still a very 
low figure, and it is surprising that with 
such a cheap and . splendid material 
available more use is not made of it. 

The Work of Kew 

The widespread cultivation of rubber 
trees is due to the splendid work of the 
authorities at our wonderful Botanical 
Gardens at Kew. What they did was to 
raise rubber plants at Kew r from 
Brazilian’'seed, and to send the young 
plants to Singapore and Ceylon, where 
they -successfully survived. From these 
transplanted trees seedlings made their 
wav- all over the Straits Settlements, -the 
Federated Malay States, Java, Sumatra, 
and other places, aiid thus the world’s 
trees became enormously multiplied. 

■ It.' is a great pity, therefore, that as 
the world has now so much rubber it is 
making inadequate use of it. 

A century has elapsed since a Scots¬ 
man, Charles Mackintosh, discovered 
how to produce waterproof garments 
treated with rubber, and today we still 
call such waterproofs mackintoshes. 
For long such waterproofing, and the use 
of indiarubber to erase pencil marks, 
remained the chief known uses of tlie 
material. Today we know how to 
employ it in a great variety of industries. 

Noiseless Roads 

The motor-car and cycle trades an¬ 
nually demand millions of pounds of 
rubber for their tyres, but, though these 
industries are certain to extend as trade 
improves, rubber trees grow so rapidly 
that the world can afford to contem¬ 
plate wider consumption of the material. 

Rubber makes splendid roads and 
pavements, which have the supreme 
advantage of being noiseless. Its resili¬ 
ence is so great that it not only wears 
well, but it preserves the material under 
it by absorbing shocks, so that a road 
paved with rubber has not to be renewed 
for a very long time. The chief street in 
Edinburgh lias a rubber pavement 
twenty years old which, though walked 
upon millions of times, has lost only a 
fraction of an inch in thickness. 

Indoors, as well as out, rubber makes 
an excellent flooring. It is very comfort¬ 
able to walk on, and its noiselessness is a 
great advantage in the home. It resists 
dirt, and can be thoroughly cleaned. 

Carpets of Rubber 

Floor coverings canbemadeof rubber, 
and, with the material at its present 
price, or even with a considerable ad¬ 
vance upon it, a very durable rubber 
carpet can be produced cheaply. 

It lias only just been realised that 
crepe-rubber makes a good, springy 
sole for footwear Golfers and pedes¬ 
trians are alike loud in its praises for 
this purpose, and the future should see 
a very big development in this direction. 

Another big field for rubber is the 
paper trade. The latex, as the raw 
rubber liquid is called, is very success¬ 
fully used in producing an. excellent 
quality of paper, and the jqvervincreasing 
demands of the printing press should 
-make this a very big development. 


Familiar sights of the Great War in 
London were the sandbagged roofs and 
scaffoldings intended to protect pre¬ 
cious places from hurt during air raids, 
We all remember the little wooden 
shelter built over Charles the First’s 
statue in Trafalgar Square. A great 
many of our museum treasures and our 
best pictures were carried into cellars. 

There was one act of protection of 
which we were ignorant at the time— 
the special guarding of the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor in the chapel of 
the kings in Westminster Abbey. 

Beginning of a Great Building 

This tomb of the Abbey’s founder, 
who died over 800 years ago, is the 
most ancient and sacred in Our history. 
Londoners have just been told of the 
care taken of it in a lecture given by the 
Dean of Westminster.' We listened in 
pride and delight, and our only sad 
thought was—if we had but known l 

To guard the tomb the upper part of 
the shrine was removed and a scaffold¬ 
ing built to hold 1200 sandbags. Under¬ 
neath, plain to be seen, . was a long 
wooden box clamped with iron bands, 
the “ new ” coffin made long ago at the 
order of James II. 

Edward the Confessor has a peculiat 
place in our love. He it was who raised 
the new church for the Monastery of 
Benedictine monks near his own palace 
at Westminster in the eleventh century, 
and this was the beginning of the build¬ 
ing we know as Westminster Abbey. 
The founder’s body was eventually 
placed behind the high altar on a mound 
of earth said to have been brought from 
the Holy Land. 

Carried to Westminster Palace 

Henry III, who gave a vast amount 
of money, time, and labour to the Abbey 
buildings, found it necessary to pull 
down part of the Confessor’s church, 
and while it was a-building, Edward’s 
shrine was carried to Westminster 
Palace for safe Housing. A very won¬ 
derful new tomb was made, and in 1269 
the body of the Confessor, “ in a wains¬ 
cot chest,” was taken back to the 
church, carried by King Henry, his 
brother Richard, and his sons. 

The shrine came to grief, with all the 
lovely gold images and jewels decorating 
it, when the Benedictine Monastery at 
Westminster was dissolved with all the 
rest under Henry VIII. Only the base 
of this early monument of England’s 
love for Edward the Confessor now 
remains. Queen Mary Tudor had it 
restored by an abbot called Feckenham, 
who caused the present wooden structure, 
so beautifully carved, to be set over 
the coffin. * 

The Singing Man’s Discovery 

At the .coronation iii 1685 it was 
discovered that there were flaws in the 
wooden coffin. John Evelyn tells of 
this in his diary—that a “ singing man,” 
taking down part of the scaffolding 
erected to make glorious the crowning 
of James, spied a hole in the coffin, and 
something glistening, which proved to 
be a gold cross and chain. “ He put in 
his hand,” said Evelyn, “ and brought 
it to the Dean, and he to the king.” The 
singing man was rewarded, and James 
hastened to protect the coffin against 
decay by sealing it up in'another—the 
iron-clamped one we have mentioned. 

Since then, until- the Great War, the 
tomb was not. touched. Three days 
after the Armistice the sandbags were ; 
removed, and the coffin covered by the 
lovely old shrine again. 


By a C.N. Girl 

There are still—in spite of the attacks 
of the War Office on our countryside— 
some flare pieces of Old England left in 
this changing land of ours, and the name 
of one of them is Exmoor. 

Here the country is what it was, 
hundreds of years ago, save that a few 
roads have been laid where only bridle 
paths and the roughest wagon- tracks 
formerly were. And in spirit if is as far 
from London as in the clays when a 
coach took a week to reach the capital. 
More, it is another world from that 
inhabited by the Londoner. 

All the winds of heaven are blowing on 
Exmoor today, and in their scent is 
mixed the salt of the Channel tides and 
the sweet bog smell'of the Forest. 

A Hard Home . 

At any time a wild winter may be on 
us ; we may have to ride out on the 
heights in the face of a slanting blizzard, 
rounding up straying ewes. Then the 
moor may seem a hard home ; but after-’ 
wards, when we sit by a fragrant heaped- 
up peat fire and listen to the wind 
howling and battering the shutters, and 
hear from time to time the friendly 
horses stamping in the stables which, 
as in the way of old England, flank the 
house walls, then we feel there is 
nowhere else we can ever live. * 

Just now the seasons are suspended. 
We dwell between autumn and winter. 
There are days unknown to people in 
the lowlands, Then/ from our hundred- 
acre pasture above Driver, the moor is a 
grey-golden stretch, the sky an arch of 
cool blue where clouds like great birds 
drift leisurely by. The dusk falls slowly 
on these golden days, and presently w-e 
see the Hartland sea lights coming out 
like jewels ; then the velveFblack night 
will wrap the moon as with a garment, 
and the only sounds will be ponies 
tearing at' the grass. 

Dividing the Year in Half 

Exmoor has not been dragged into 
the machine, of working times. The year 
is divided clean in half by Michaelmas 
and Lady Day. - Spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter have a meaning 
not understood in the town. Men w 7 ork 
slowly and patiently, with an eye, as 
on a master’s face, bn the changing 
seasons, and with an age-old faith in 
God’s goodness. That v canker of haste 
of new 7 England, wfliere , people rush 
headlong at the making of a fortune, or 
a house, or a garden, has not gnaw r ed into 
our life here. 

Hundreds of years ago in England a 
house in the country meant a kind of 
town in itself. Something of the same 
spirit prevails on these isolated farms 
which are outposts of the Wild moor. 

Hospitality of Old England 

The peat house (turf in the West Coun¬ 
try) is full, thousands of squares cut from 
the moor by our own hands ; the wood 
house is full; our sheep are on the hills, 
k our cattle in the pastures ; there are vege¬ 
tables to last a winter stored up secure 
from frost; fowls tliat. would make a 
dying fox live run in the yards. Should 
winter maroon us in a white world we 
can live just the same. 

The hospitality of old England is also 
here. The post girl rides into the farm¬ 
yard, hitches up her horse, and has tea 
by the fire while w 7 e read our letters. 
Should a packman call, hung round with 
trifles, he is given a bite and sup. No 
one goes empty away. 

Here Shakespeare’s little song falls 
with a new lilt: . . ’ 

.... Come hither; 

Here shall he see 

Nn enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

MUNICH : 

A CITY FILLED WITH ART 
TREASURES 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, has 
been very much in the public eye on 
account of the fruitless revolt by Lu<Jen- 
dorff which had for its object the de¬ 
struction of the German Republic-and 
the restoration of the Monarchy/ * ' 

This city, the third largest in Germany, 
is one of the best-built capitals of 
Europe, and is.- a perfect storehouse of 
art treasures second to none in. the 
world. Ruler after ruler has added to 
its collections, and a' large nuriiber of 
fine buildings has been erected in recent 
years which form an interesting contrast, 
as well as a valuable addition, to the 
older piles that adorn the city. 

Beginning a Town 

Centuries ago on the left bank of ; the 
River Isar, a tributary of the Danube, a 
piece of land was owned by the Bene¬ 
dictine monks, and on this land, in 1158, 
Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony 1 and 
Bavaria, founded a town, establishing 
a mint and a market-place, around 
which houses soon sprang up. As the 
land was owned by monks the town 
came to be called Villa Munichen, 
which means .monk’s town, and later 
this was : shortened to Munchen,: the 
German name for Munich. 

It was 67 years afterwards that the 
place, now a flourishing town, was made 
the capital of the Duchy, and it grew 
rapidly till 1327, when a terrible set-back 
occurred. Almost the whole of .the 
town was destroyed by fire. 

Fortunately the duke at that time/ 
Louis the Bavarian, who was Holy 
Roman Emperor, was an energetic man. 
In times of stress the people of Munich 
had stood by him, and to show' his ap¬ 
preciation of their loyalty he rebuilt 
their city on an imposing scale. Other 
rulers added to its glories, embellishing it 
with beautiful buildings and collecting 
within their walls choice art treasures. 

Then another setback occurred in 
1632 when Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Snow King out of the North, occupied it 
with his Swedes. 

A Magnificent Capital 

With the nineteenth century, however, 
Munich entered on a career of glory,* due 
not to military prestige or political 
power, but to art and education. It 
became the recognised centre of German 
painting, and when Louis the First 
mounted the; throne in 1825—Bavaria 
having- become a kingdom—he began 
to adorn the city with many new build¬ 
ings. Munich became the most mag¬ 
nificent city in Germany, and. in .the 
following reign . the same policy.. was 
also pursued. .. 

Not only were architecture, and sculp¬ 
ture and painting fostered and en¬ 
couraged, but .the king also patronised 
Richard Wagner, the great composer, 
and made Munich the most famous 
musical centre iri Europe. 

Beautiful Boulevards and Gardens 

Munich, however, did not become a 
mere storehouse of' art treasures. Its 
people are truly artistic and know how 
to appreciate and care for their magni¬ 
ficent heritage. 

It is a city well worthy of being a 
capital. . There are spacious boulevards 
and well laid-out public gardens, with 
arcades and fountains, a large cathedral 
built in the fifteenth century, an old 
town hall and a new one, many churches, 
a .palace of justice, a royal palace, part 
of which dates from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, a university, a national library, 
with considerably over a million volumes, 
many museums and galleries, and a 
number of educational institutions. 

With the exception of brewing, how¬ 
ever, its industries are not of great im¬ 
portance, and most of them have to do 
with the application of the arts, such as 
wood-carving, bronze casting, porcelain 
manufacture, stained glass, engraving, 
and silver work. The population is 
over 630,000. 


SORROWS OF A 
FALLEN PEOPLE 

LIFE IN HUNGARY NOW 

“ Shut Up in Our Own Land as 
,in a Cage” 

THE PEASANT WHO HAS 
EVERYTHING 

Our. Hungarian correspondent sends this 
following graphic account of the state of the 
middle, and industrial classes in that country. 
The pre-war value of the korona, or crown, 
was 24 to £l; today it is about 95,000 to £1. 

We are going downwards by degrees. 
Our money has no value, yet everybody 
strives for it. It is the god of our world. 
Most people have left their professions 
to seek , better employment and earn 
more.money with less work. Everything 
is growing dearer and dearer. 

A suit costs 700,000 crowns,, an over¬ 
coat 500,000, a pair of shoes, 120,000, a 
shirt 50,000. An official cannot. pay 
these sums. There are high officials 
who have no shirt under their suit. 

What the middle-class eat you may 
imagine from the following prices. A 
kilo of beef costs 6000 crowns, veal 7000, 
pork 8000, fats 12,000.. A pair of fowls 
costs 9000 crbwns' ducks 25,000, and 
geese 100,000. -An egg is 400 crowns, a 
litre of milk 400, rice 1006, sugar 5000, 
and coffee-20,000 to 30,000. Wheat is 
75,000 crowns for 100 kilos. 

Coal a Wild Dream 

People cannot satisfy their hunger 
with bread or even with potatoes. What 
will become of the children who liave 
not. enough to eat ? Such a weak 
generation. will never win back our old 
Hungary. Yet our neighbours are very 
much afraid of us. They have more 
soldiers than ordinary inhabitants. 

If one wishes to read a newspaper one 
must pay’ 4000 crowns a month for it. 
Sometimes I am so happy as to get an 
old newspaper. 

To write letters is a great extrava¬ 
gance, for a postcard costs 100 crowns, 
and a letter 200. And that is only at 
home. If I send a card abroad it costs 
200 crowns, and a letter' 500. A ride 
on an electric railway "costs 600 crowns. 
If I travel to Budapest I must pay 
15,000 crowns. 

A warm room in the winter will cost 
for a cubic metre of wood 50,000 crowns, 
and that ivill only last a week'.. Of coals 
most people dare not dream. 

the Happy Peasant 

The rent of a lodging of two rooms is 
60,000 to 86,000 crowns per year, with 
water, electric-lighting, gas, and service 
as extras". A maid-servant claims 20,000 
crowns .pet month. These prices will be 
higher before my letter.reaches you. 

We are shut in our own land as if in a 
bird’s cage/for we' cannot go out of it 
without-a‘pass. * * !l 

I am sure there is not a nation in the 
world that suffers as we suffer. ’ And we 
have not one friend in the world—only 
enemies.' ’ We cannot get a loan any¬ 
where to arrange our financial affairs. 

Only one branch of our people is now 
happy. It is the peasant, who has 
everything'. ‘He has food/and dress, 
and monby,: and he does-not trouble his 
mind .about the rest. 

ROYAL COMMISSIONS 
Public Work that Pays 

Many of us- are inclined to pooh-pooh 
the work of Royal Commissions/which 
sit for years and issue bulky' reports, 
which are laid before Parliament, and 
too often forgotten. 

But a better view of a Royal Com¬ 
mission was given the other day by 
Dr. Calvert, chemical adviser to the 
Ministry of Health. 

Speaking of the Royal Commission 
on Sewage Disposal, Dr. Calvert said 
that its work might be described as 
Herculean. The Commission sat for 17 
years, and spent ^70,000; but it was 
stated that one local authority, alone had 
saved the whole cost of the Commission. 


• C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question oil each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

When Did Beethoven Become Deaf? 

His deafness began in T79S, when he was 
28, and he gradually lost all sense of hearing. 

• i , ' What is a Sunbeam? 

Light from the Sun in a visible path, as 
when it passes Through an aperture and 
shines upon particles of dust in the air. 

How Big is London? 

The City of London covers, 675 acres ; the 
administrative County of London contains 
74,816 acres, and Greater London has 
443,424 acres. - 

What is Green Felspar? 

It is a variety of the kind of felspar known 
as microcline, and is sometimes called 
Amazon-stone. Chemically, it is a silicate 
of aluminium with potash. 

Are Trees Close to a House Injurious to 
Health? 

Trees should never be allowed to grow too 
near a house, as they prevent the free 
circulation of air and hold the damp. To 
that extent they are injurious. 

What is Oil-cloth Made of? 

Linoleum is made from oxidised linseed 
oil mixed with gum resins, cork dust, and 
pigments, the mixture forming a thick paste, 
which is spread on linen. 

Are Flies of Any Use? 

They consume a certain amount of refuse, 
but the harm they do so outweighs any good 
that-they are undoubtedly the most danger¬ 
ous creatures found in Europe. 

Which is the Highest Waterfall in the 
World? , 

The Yosemite Falls in California, where 
the waters of the Creek descend 2565 feet 
by an upper and lower fall. The upper fall is 
a Single leap measuring 1360 feet, the 
highest single fall known in the world. 

Why do so Many Welsh Place Names 
Start with Aber ? 

Aber means the confluence of rivers, or the 
place at the mouth of a river, and places be¬ 
ginning with this prefix are always at a 
river-mouth or where two rivers join. 

Is it Injurious to the Eyes to Read While 
Walking? 

To read anywhere when the book is 
jerking up and down, as it must do when 
we are walking at all rapidly, is injurious to 
the eyes if indulged in to any large extent. 
Who Found the Venus of Milo ? ! 

The famous statue, now in the Louvre, in 
Paris, was found in 1820 by a peasant in the 
island of Melos, now called Milo, at the 
entrance to the Greek Archipelago, and was 
sold for six thousand francs to the French 
Government. x 

Is There Any Encyclopedia of Stamp 
Collecting? 

There are many books on stamp collect¬ 
ing, but not alphabetic like an encyclo¬ 
pedia. There is, however, a Dictionary of 
Philatelic Terms and Phrases, published by 
Me'ssrs. Upcott Gill. 

What are the Very Big Snails Found in 
the South of England ? 

They are known scientifically as Helix 
pomatia, and are the edible snails of the 
Continent. They are the largest of' our 
land snails, and are now supposed to be 
natives of the "British Isles, although they 
were once supposed to have been .intro¬ 
duced from, the Continent by the Romans. 

» Who First Discovered Coal Gas ? 

Nobody knows. Centuries ago the Chinese 
used natural gas escaping from the earth, 
and from 1639 onwards scientific men in 
Lngland studied the coal gas issuing from 
wells and mines in the coal district. In 4 
1792 William Murdock lighted his house and 
office at Redruth in Cornwall, and that 
was the real beginning of gas lighting. - 
What is a Lifeboat Built Of ? 

Qf mahogany ^generally,, but a fen? are 
built of larch or 4 oak. ' They are copper 
fastened, and a layer of 4 painte.d calico is 
enclosed between the two mahogany skins. 
The frames are of Canada elm. The air- 
cases are of white pine smeared with mastic, 
and a calico covering is coated with mastic 
and white lead. A lifeboat weighs anything 
from two to sixteen tons. <• 

What Causes the Seasons and Day and 
Night? 

Day and night are caused by the Earth 
turning round on its axis once in every 24 
hours, so that first one and then the other 
side of the globe passes into the sunshine. 
The inequality of day and night is due to 
the 4 Earth's tilt. The seasons are due to the 
fact that the Earth revolves round the Sun 
in an orbit, and, owing to the tilt of the 
axis, the Sun’s rays strike the north and 
south hemispheres more obliquely at one 
season than another. 


MORE METEORS 

THE MILLIONS THAT 
ENTER OUR ATMOSPHERE 

Brilliant Visitors that Flash 
Across the Sky 

WHAT A FIREBALL IS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent * 

A very interesting portion of the night . 
sky during the next two weeks will be 
found in the east, in the region of the 
constellation of Gemini.' In recent 
years, at about this time, many fine 
meteors have been seen, radiating from 
a’point near the bright double star Castor. 

This, with Pollux, constitutes, the 
pair of celestial Twins, or Gemini, and 
they are the two chief stars of the con¬ 
stellation. There will be no difficulty in 
finding them, for they are due east about 
9 p.m., and then almost midway between 
the horizon and overhead; - 

These stars are of almost equal 
brightness, and appear between “seven 
and eight times- the Moon’s width apart, 
both beinjgTrif^about . first magnitude. 
Pollux, the lower one, is the brightest. 

Now, it is from a little above Castor, 
toward overhead, that these meteors, 
the Geminids, appear to come, as shown 
in the star map. Earlier in the evening 
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Where the Geminid Meteors radiate from 

these stars will be found lower down and 
more to the north-east; so, given fine and 
clear nights, the dark, moonless sky 
of the next two weeks should reward 
observers with the sight of many a bright 
streak speeding across the heavens to 
destruction in our atmosphere. 

Last year the evenings of December 
10, 11, 12, and 13 provided the best 
display, the meteors appearing at the 
rate of about ten an hour ; but as each 
observation place has a very limited 
field of view, as it were, the total number 
falling all over pne hemisphere of the 
Earth is very much greater. Moreover, 
many of the smaller ones are not visible 
to the naked eye at the distance they are 
away—from 50 to 80 miles. 

Increasing the Weight of the Earth 

' It Jid,s ! been calculated' that 'some 
millions will enter our atmosphere, and 
their residue fall to Earth, in a single day, 
during which time they will increase 
the weight of our world by several tons, 
and this in the course of ages must 
materially affect it and its orbit. 

These Geihinids are generally slow- 
moving, remaining visible sometimes for 
from-three to four seconds. Occasionally 
a large and brilliant member of the group, 
resembling a fireball or aerolite,* has 
travelled across the sky from this region. 

This period of the' year 1920 was 
exceptionally rich in brilliant meteors 4 
and to a brilliant display on December 11 
a stampede of ■ sheep in the eastern 
counties was attributed. 

On occasion bodies brighter than 
Jupiter or Venus wall speed across the 
sky, lighting up'the fcarth as with moori- 
I light. Such brilliant visitors usually 
come singly, and are often as large as a 
house. Not infrequently they reach the 
ground ; and though on an average about 
a hundred of these giant meteors enter 
our atmosphere annually; very little 
damage is recorded. 

Such bodies are known popularly' as 
fireballs, and the portions that remain on 
reaching the ground as aerolites. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus is low 
in the south-west; Uranus due south about 7 
p.m In the morning Saturn and Mars are 
visible in thb east after about 4.30 a.m. 1 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 

What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 19 
Col Makes New Plans 

Phad never moved; he merely sat 
and grinned, and as the roar 
passed and the ground steadied 
again Mr. Grale came back into 
the hut, looking a little sheepish. 

“ When you’ve been here as long 
as me, you won’t worry about a 
little thing like that,” said Chad. 
“Why, bless you, we have a quake 
like that about" once a week, and a 
very big one every few months. 
As I've told you, the whole island, 
is. volcanic.” 

“ Ugh, it scared me,” said Col. 

4 4 But, Chad, do you mean to say 
these earthquakes don’t do any 
damage ? ” 

41 The quakes don't do any harm 
to speak of,” replied Chad. “ But 
I'll admit the tidal waves do. After 
a big quake I’ve seen a wave 
twenty feet high come rolling into 1 
the bay. We had one only two 
years ago that washed the village 
away and more than fifty of Naga's 
folk with it. If I hadn’t *had my 
eyes skinned I guess I’d have gone 
too.” 

“ Sounds cheerful,” remarked Col. 
“ Strikes me we’d better keep well 
back from the sea.” 

44 Well, don’t go off into the bush,” 
said Chad, 44 for if you do there'll 
be trouble. But I’ve warned you 
of that already.” 

He got up. 

44 I’m going to have my sleep,” 
he said. 44 I always sleep for an 
hour or two after dinner.. Helps to 
pass the time, and if you take my 
tip you’ll do the same. There’s 
an empty hut next this one, and 
you’11 find some grass m#its.” 

As they were all pretty tired with 
their night in the boat Chad’s ad¬ 
vice sounded good; but,though the 
hut was shady and the grass mats 
clean, the natives were still making 
such a row down on the beach 
that the boys could not sleep. 
They slipped out and crossed the 
beach, getting to windward of the 
whale, where they sat on a rock 
and watched what was going on. 

Col spoke. 

“ That fellow Burton is a queer 
bird. Kit.” 

44 A bit on the gloomy side,” 
allowed Kit. “If what lie says 
is true, it’s going to be a tough 
job to get away from this precious 
island.” 

“ But surely Uncle Nat will come 
and hunt us up,” said Col. 

“Yes; but will he find us? 
Even if. he sights this island, he’s 
not likely to put in unless he sees 
smoke. * Why, even if he passed 
the mouth . of this little bay he 
wouldn’t have a notion that we 
were here.” 

' Col frowned. 

“ It’-sabitof a fix, I’ll allow, Kit. 
We must put our heads together 
and see what we can do. For me. 
I’ve no notion of'acting as unpaid 
army to that fat pig Naga.” 

“ Npr I,” said Kit. “ We’ve 
got to escape.” 

Col’s eye fell on a canoe pulled 
up on the beach near them. In 
it were some fishinglines. 

“ I’ve a notion,” he said quickly.’ 
44 Suppose we get these beggars to 
let us go out fishing. At first we’ll 
stick around in the bay and not go 
far: Then when these chaps have 
got a bit careless we might make a 
bolt for it.” 

Kit nodded. ■ - 

“ It’s not a*bad notion. But as 
you can’t talk their lingo you’ll 
have to wait till Burton wakes up.” 

44 Not I,” returned Col. “ I’ll 
make them understand all right.” 

He picked up a line from the 
canoe, and went up to a big, hulking 
native who was stretched on the 
sand near by, but who, he shrewdly, 
suspected, had been told off ,, to j 
watch them. To this man, who* 


^ Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C.N. Storyteller 

vvas a great, powerful fellow, he made 
signs, pointing first to the sea, 
then the canoe, then pretending to 
haul up a. fish. 

It was so well done that the man 
caught his meaning at once, and, 
getting to his feet’, grinned, nodded, 
and went to the canoe. Then he 
paused, and, pointing away to the 
mouth of the bay, picked up a 
paddle and made a motion to show 
someone paddling very fast. Then 
he frowned horribly, and took, out 
his knife and pretended to draw it 
across his own throat. 

" All right, Samson,” said Col 
laughing. “ I get you. If we try 
to bolt we’re to be chopped. And 
now let’s get to it.” “ 

CHAPTER 20 
The Girl in the Outrigger 

amson, as Col called him, made 
no further objections, and pre¬ 
sently he and the boys were afloat. 

It was funny fishing. The water | 
was so brilliantly clear that they 
could see the fish swimming ten 
or fifteen feet below the boat in and 
out among the beautifully coloured 
weeds and coral. As for the fish 
themselves, they were all the 
fcolours of the rainbow, and their 
shapes were as curious as their 
colours. 

Kit pulled up a thing about as 
ifig and as round as a child’s foot¬ 
ball, but covered with, ugly-looking 
spikes. It had a tail at one end, 
and at the other a beak just like a 
parrot’s. It was what is called a 
parrot fish. Then Col, who had got 
a longer line, and was dangling his 
bait close to the bottom, brought 
up a thick-set fish with gaudy blue 
and red stripes. 

As he pulled it out of the water 
it suddenly blew up with a pop like 
an exploding paper bag. 

44 What a brute ! ” exclaimed Col: 

44 It scared me stiff. I wonder 
what we shall get next.” 

But before he could bait his hook 
again, Samson gave a yell, and 
began rapidly hauling up the stone 
which they were using as an 
anchor. 

4 ‘.What on earth is up now ? ” 
cried Col, as Samson seized his 
paddle and sent the canoe swirling I 
out toward the sea’ 

“ Another canoe ! ” answered Kit, 
pointing. “ And—and there’s a girl 
in it l ” ' 

Sure enough, a canoe was run¬ 
ning past the mouth of the bay, 
and in it one person only, a girl. 

Tlie canoe was a tiny thing, but 
outrigged*—that is, it had a second 
hull connected with the main one 
by cross pieces. Also it carried a 
small sail, and, though the breeze 
was light, it was bowling along at 
a good pace'. 

“ Who can it be ? ” exclaimed 
Col. “ And why is Samson so keen 
to catch her ? ” 

As he spoke, the big native 
turned and made signs to the boys 
to pick up the other paddles and 
help him to drive the canoe. 

“ All right,” said Col, as he 
snatched up his paddle. 44 Give us 
a hand. Kit. This is rather a joke.” 

“I’m not so sure,” Kit answered. 

44 I’d like to know first why this 
fellow is hunting her.” 

“ She’s probably one of Karum’s 
crowd/’ Col told him. 44 Get to it. 
Kit. This may be our chance to 
find out something about things.” 

Kit set to paddling, and the 
canoe, with three paddles driving it, 
went foaming along at a great rate. 
As for Samson, the great muscles in 
his back and arms stood out like 
cords, and it was quite clear that 
lie was desperately set on catch¬ 
ing the girl. 

44 I don’t half like it,” said Kit. 

“ We don’t know what he’ll do 
with her if he does catch her.” 

“ We shan't catch her,” replied 
Col. “ Not in this breeze. And ' 


look at the way she handles that 
canoe of hers. I don’t believe she 
is the least bit scared of being 
caught. In fact, it looks to me as if 
she is just trying to draw us off.” 

It almost seemed as if Col was 
right, for the girl’s canoe did not 
appear to be going all out. It was 
moving at just about the same pace 
as its pursuer, and keeping less than 
a quarter of a mile ahead. As for 
Samson, he was still working like 
a machine. Whoever was fooling 
it certainly was not he, for he 
paddled as if his life dependec\ on 
catching the girl. 

Suddenly Kit stopped paddling. 

44 The wind’s changing,” he said 
sharply. 

As he spoke the sail of the girl’s 
canoe quivered and her canoe lost 
way. As Kit had said, the breeze 
had come right round, and was now 
driving the little, outrigger right 
into the mouth of the bay. 

Samson, too, saw it, and a trium¬ 
phant grunt burst from his strain- j 
ing lungs. 

CHAPTER 21 

“ Thank You, English Boys 1 *’ 
'"The girl put up her helm and 
* began to beat into the wind. 
The little canoe lay over and drove 
across the small blue waves at 
wonderful spded. 

44 My word, she can sail ! ” cried 
Gol in great admiration. 

44 Yes, she’s trying right enough,” 
replied Kit rather drily, “ but wc 
shall catch her now. You see if 
we don’t.” 

Kit was right, for the girl’s canoe 
had now to travel zig-zag* fashion 
right into the wind, while Samson 
was able to keep a straight course. 

Col watched a moment. 

44 You're right, Kit. At this 
rate we certainly shall catch her. 
But I think we can fool old Samson. 
Just wait a jiffy.” 

“ What are you going to do. Col ? ” 
asked his brother. “ Don’t upset 
us. It would be dangerous. There 
are too many sharks about" for 
any game of that sort.” 

44 Don't you worry. That’s not 
my idea. The dodge is to splash 
a lot and not do much else. If wc 
can hang up the chase for five 
minutes the girl will be able to get 
round that point of land to the left, 
and once she’s round it sheTl get 
the wind again and be able to laugh 
at us.” 

44 All right,” said Kit. “ Only be 
careful, for if Samson suspects us 
he's quite liable to turn nasty.” 

Samson, of course, heard the boys 
talking, 1 but equally, of course, did 
not understand a, word they said. 
But he half turned his head and 
scowled at them as if to say, “ Stop 
talking and get on with the job.” 
Col began to splash with liis pad- 
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j die; and Kit, though he pretended 
to be paddling hai*d, no longer put 
his back into it. 

Even so, the big native used his 
paddle to such purpose that the 
light canoe shot on at a great rate, 
and at the same time the breeze 
began to drop and the girl's canoe 
lost pace. 

The boys' canoe came nearer and 
nearer. . 

“ I say) Kit, this .will never do,” 
said Col/ “ We’re catching her up 
hand over fist;” 

Just then the girl looked round. 
She was a slim little thing, brown of 
skin but not so. dark as most of the 
natives. And now for the first time 
she seemed to • realise how near 
her pursuers were, and the boys 
distinctly saw a frightened expres¬ 
sion on her face. 

44 Back water, Kit,” snapped Col. 
“ She’s scared stiff.” 

“No. Samsop. would spot it like 
a shot,” answered Kit. ” Wait a 
jiffy. I'll do something.” 

He did. Paddling with frantic 
energy, he made a stroke which 
missed the water altogether, and 
promptly fell forward on his face, 
bumping into Samson, and knocking 
him right off his stroke. 

Samson turned, and his face was 
one hideous scowl. He hissed out 
some words which sounded like the 
spitting of an angry cat. Kit put 
on an apologetic expression and 
picked himself up, at the same time 
holding on to his left wrist as 
though he had hurt it. 

Samson made some remark which 
.the boys did not understand, and 
perhaps it -was just as well, for it 
certainly was not a blessing. Then 
lie begem paddling again like fury. 
But the delay, short as it had been, 
made all the difference. The girl 
had gained several lengths; and 
hick was with her, for a fresh puff 
filled her sail, and her little canoe 
lay over and fairly shot through the 
water. 

“ Good for you, Kit,” said Col 
in a low voice. “ That was a 
capital wheeze. It's*done the trick, 
too, I believe. Another quarter 
mile and she’ll be able to go about 
and round the Point.” 

44 Don’t be too sure,” said Kit. 

44 That’s only a catspaw, and won’t 
last. She is not out of the wood 

}' et v” . •. 

He was right, and now both Kit 

and Col became .very anxious, for 
their canoe was gaining again, yet 
they did not dare to try the same 
dodge a second time. They were 
forced to pretend to paddle, though 
really they were doing next to 
nothing to help the canoe along. 

Once more the breeze died away, 
and the girl’s sail began to flap 
ominously. Samson gave a grunt 
of triumph, and dug out harder than 
, ever. It was amazing how the 
fellow paddled. He was more like, 
a machine than a man. 

Nearer they came and nearer 
to the girl’s canoe, but now again 
the clear blue of the water was 
darkened as a puff came ruffling 
in from the sea. 

“ It’s her last chance,” muttered 
Kit. 

The girl knew this as well as he 
did, and suddenly out flashed her 
paddle and she began driving her 
canoe toward the puff. 

Samson grunted again, and pad- 
died harder than ever. 

Col grew desperate. 

“ I’ll kill him before he lays his 
black hands on her,” he threatened. 

And almost as he spoke the 
breeze filled the girl’s sail, and in a 
flash she put her helm over. lake 
a hare doubling from under a 
greyhound’s jaws, her tiny craft 
aswered and shot away toward the 
Point. 

Samson saw it was-hopeless and 
with a growl of anger stopped 
paddling. 

The girl looked back, and waved 
her hand, 

“ Thank you ! ” she cried in clear 
English.' “ Thank you, English 
boys. I know it was you who 
saved me, and I won’t forget it.” 

Col and Kit sat staring at each 
other, the most astonished boys 
in the whole of the Indian Ocean. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Greedy Paul 

W alter had thought of some¬ 
thing that - he called a 
splendid idea. He was explaining 
it to Jean and Paul. 1 

44 We’ll ask cook for a little 
mi k r nd three saucers and 
muslin,” he said; “ then we can 
stand the saucers with milk in 
them on the balcony outside the 
spare bedroom and cover them 
with muslin ; by the morning the 
milk will be frozen, and it’s 
scrumptious to eat with straw¬ 
berry jam.” 

Paul smacked his lips. Pie was 
staying with Walter and Jean 
while his parents were in France. 
He was quite nice in some ways, 
but lie was . horribly greedy ! 
Walter wasn’t quite sure whether 
he was truthful, either. . Jean 
didn’t like him a bit. 

44 He is always thinking of his 
inside,” she said. 44 I hope the 
cat will lick up the milk.” 

She didn’t really hope it, 
because she liked frozen milk 
herself, and she pulled quite as 
long a face as the boys when the 
saucers were found empty next 
morning. 

44 It must be that cat,” said 
Paul, and Jean got red, Paul 
mlist have heard what she said 1 
44 It can’t be the cat,” said 
Walter ; 44 the door was locked.” 

So the next night they set more 
saucers. Again they were empty. 

44 I guess the maid knows 
something of it,” said Paul. 

44 What was that you said ? f ’ 
asked Rose popping her head 
round the corner ; and oh, how 
red Paul got ! 

44 We’ll try again,” said Walter. 
44 It has never happened this way 
before.” So they set the saucers, 
locked the door, and went to bed j 
It was still-dark next morning 
when Jean heard a loud bump, 
followed by a howl which echoed 
down the passage. What could 
be the matter ? Was it burglars ? 
She jumped out of bed and ran 
to the door. That was Walter’s 
voice. And wasn’t that Rose’s,' 
too ? 

Some one had turned on the 
gas. It was,Rose who stood there 
laughing, while Walter in his 
pyjamas, still grasping the poker 
with which he had meant to 
attack the burglars, stood laugh¬ 
ing too. There on the threshold 
of the empty room sat Paul, 
smothered in flour and looking 
the picture of misery, as he shook 
his head and rubbed his eyes. 

■ 44 It’s—it’s a shame,” splut¬ 
tered Paul when he could speak 
instead of choking. 44 I—I’ll 
tell my father. I’ll go home.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed Rose. 
You’ll have learned your lesson 
anyway. Master Paul—putting 
your own greediness on other 
shoulders 1 But it was Master 
Walter who set that booby trap 
to catch an ice-cream thief.” .. 

I think even Paul was ashamed, 
for he had the grace to apologise 
all round. But he was greedy 
enough to eat his own saucerful 
of frozen milk afterwards— 
strawberry jam and all. 

“ But next time the cat gets the 
milk,” hinted Walter, 44 it will 
be treacle instead of flour.” 
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Waken, Lords and Ladies Qay, On the Mountain Dawns the Day 


© 


DF MERRYMAN 

jfHE waves were getting rather 
high and the nervous passenger 
in a small rowing boat said to the 
Irish boatman : 

Pat, hadn’t we better bail her 
out ? She’s half full of water.” 

“ Gch ! don’t worry, sor,” replied 
Pat. “ She’ll run over when she’s 
quite full.” 

E E B 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
JvJy first'is in porter but not in 
train, 

My second’s in Abel but not in Cain, 
My third is in freezing but not in 
frost, 

My fourth is in cancel but not in 
lost, 

My fifth is in icy but not in cold, 
My sixth is in telling and also in 
told, ■ 

My whole is an article long and 
round, 

In every office and. workshop I’m 

found. Answer next week" 

SEE 
Do You Live at Dulwich ? 

Jn old documents this is spelt 
Dolwic, and it means Dola’s 
wic, or dwelling. No doubt in some 
long-distant past this district was 
known as the place where some im¬ 
portant chief or leader named Dola 
lived. 

E .ET E - 

W HY . is a popular actor like .a 
clever architect ? 

Because he draws‘good houses. 

□ □ B 

Stirring Times 

A traveller staying for the 
week-end in a little, village 
was telling the oldest inhabitant 
that he could not imagine how 
people managed to live in such a 
dull place. 

■ “ Well, zur,” said the native, 
tf< you should stay here till next 
week, and then you’d see the whole 
countryside stirred up.” 

“ And what is going to happen 
next week ? ” asked the stranger. 
“ Ploughing,” was the reply. 

E E ■ E ■ 


The Ridiculous Calendar—December 



The Switterzee 


December comes,.and strips the 
trees, • 

And turns the ground to white. 
Don’t go too near the Switterzees, 
Because, when cold, they bite. 
Pretend you do not notice them, ■ 
And they won’t notice you ; 
There’s white, on every' side of 
them, 

But they themselves are blue I' 



The Prink 


Lastly, the little Prink appears, 

# And creeps up from the mould. 
This animal hot weather fears, 

And really likes the cold. 

So, when December snows begin 
And white is ,all about, 

And other animals are in, 

The little Prink pops out! - .* 


Why does - a cook make more 
noise than a gong ? 

Because a gong makes a din, but' 
the cook makes a dinner. 


B 0i0 

At the Brownies’ Fair 



Lo throw at acorns is a sport 

Which fills a Brownie’s heart 3_ 
with glee, 

And if he takes a carefql aim, 

He’s sure to knock down one in 
three. 

And when “for keeps” the prize 
is gained, j 
The proper plan, so Brownies say, 

Is not to drag your acorn round, 4 

But just to eat it right away I ~ 

B □ B 
What Ami? ’ 

I’M a word of eight letters,. 

First put in your mind 
By those called your betters. 

Now my answer you’ll find. 

My 1, 3, 7 is an animal. - 

My 2, 5, 3 is to dunk.. 

My 3, 1, 2 is a friend. 

My 4, 5, 8 is an article of dress. 

My 5, 2, 3 is a mountain. 

My 6, 5, 8 is an animal. 

My 7, 5 , 8 is what*all of us do. 

My 8, 7, 1 is a beverage. 

Solution next week 5 
E EH 


A Wise Precaution 

A small boy who was staying at a 
farm rushed indoors one day 
and breathlessly exclaimed that a 
mouse had fallen into a churn full 
of milk. 

“ And did you take it out ? ” 1 
asked the farmer. . *. 

“Of course not,”: answered the 
boy. “ I - put the cat in! ” 

B . B B • 

Not Fit to be Seen 

A man passing Westminster Abbey 
Got into a cab and said: “ Cabby, 8 
Allow me to hide j” 

For a moment inside; 

My necktie is frightfully shabby.” 

0 s □ 

Transposition 

j\Jy whole, ’tis said/ was first 
designed 

To give instruction to the mind ; 1 

Sometimes ’tis deemed’a curse ; 
Curtail, transpose, and then appears 
What oft the careless schoolboy 
hears ! 

Foretelling something, worse. 

Transpose again without my head, 

By me the morning prayer is said, 

Or ’tis of no avail. , !5 

And when a sermon you would heed 
’Tis true of me you still have need, 
Bereft of head and tail* 

Answer next week 

E Q B 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

What Ami? Cambridge ^ 

A Puzzle Verse — 

Here stop and spend a social hour 
In harmless mirth and fun. 

Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 
And evil speak of none.-. 

A Charade Strata-gem 
Who Was She ? 

The Children’s ^Artist was Kate ]2 

Greenaway. - 


Jacko Tries to Make Amends 

Cometimes when Mother Jacko was particularly busy Jacko 
^ would be entrusted with the shopping/ f And if he hadn’t 
anything more interesting to do he undertook' the job with a 
very good grace. 

One day as Jacko was running off to beg a bit of old shoe 
leather from the cobbler, his mother called him. 44 I wish you 
would call at the Stores,” she said, 44 and bring me a .dozen 
new-laid eggs. But do be careful how you carry them—you 
know how .easily, they break.” ’ 

Jacko nodded and went off. He bought the eggs, paid for. 
them, and darted out of the shop. Unfortunately/ on the step, 
he came into violent collision with a woman who was coming in. 

Somehow Jacko managed to keep his precious basket free ; 
but in swinging it out of danger his arm knocked against the 
woman’s basket, and sent it half across the shop. It landed 
with a crash in the middle of the floor. 

11 Oh, oh! ‘ My eggs ! ” she cried. 44 They’ll all be broken ! ” 
And they were—every one of them. Of course Jacko said 
he was sorry; but that didn’t mend the eggs, and the woman 
went sorrowfully out of the shop. 

The man at the counter shook his head at Jacko. 44 That’s a 
bad business,” he said. 44 She’s as poor as a church mouse, and 
she’d got these eggs for her little girl, who’s ill.” 

Jacko could not forget the little sick girl. 

44 I think,” murmured Jacko as the inspiration suddenly came 
to him, 44 that she had better have these.” 

And, without any more ado, he darted up the hill : to the 

cottage where she lived. . 

But Jacko wasn’t very used to doing golden deeds, and he 



She looked out and caughthim 


didn’t quite, know how to set about it. But all at once the 
idea came to him. 

He ran up to the parlour window and squatted down. A few 
minutes later the little sick girl inside cried : 44 Oh, what is 

that funny noise, mother ? Listen ! ” 

44 Cock-a-doodle-do ! ” squealed a voice. ♦ 44 Cock-a-doodle-do! ” 
And it went on till the little girl’s mother poked her head out. 
Then Jacko sprang up, pointed to the eggs, grinned from ear 
to ear, and darted away. : ’ ' 

But if he had expected to get patted on the back when he 
got* home and told his tale, he was mightily disappointed. 

44 I’m glad you didn’t let the poor soul suffer for your clumsi¬ 
ness,” his mother said, with a sigh, 44 but it’s the last time you’ll 
go. shopping for me.” 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Granny’s Helper 

A..;North London reader tells this 
story of-the family cat. '■ t 

Our cat Blackie, who is eleven 
years old, is very faithful. 

Granny is rather deaf and does 
not always hear a knock. One 
day ■ she was left at home by 
herself. She went up to her bed¬ 
room and Blackie went with her. 

While they were there a knock 
came, and Granny did not hear 
it. But Blackie did. Immedi¬ 
ately he ran to the bedroom 
door, and mewed. Granny did 
not take any notice, so he ran 
up to her and mewed again, and 
then ran back to the door. 

Granny thought he wanted to 
go down; so she*opened the door. 
HA then ran'’to the front door; 
and when Granny opened it she 
found somebody there. 


L’aide de Grand’mere 

Un Jecteur du Nord de Londres 
nous raconte ce trait du chat de la 
maison. 

Notre chat Blackie, age de onze 
ans, est tres fiddle. 

Grand’mere est un peu 
sourde et n’entend pas toujours 
quand on frapper Un jour elle 
se trouvait seule a la maison. 
Elle monta a sa chambre a ‘ 
coucher, accompagnee de Blackie. : 

Pendant ce temps on frappa, 
et grand’mere n’entendit rieh. 
Mais Blackie enteiidit, lui. Inl- 
mediatement il courut a la porte 
de la chambre a coucher et 
miaula. Grand’mdre n’y fit pas 
attention ; il courut alors\vers 
elle et miaula de nouveau, puis 
il retourna a la porte. 

Grand’mere crut qu’il vou- 
lait descendre, et elle ouvrit la 
porte. Il courut alors a la porte 
d’entree, et, quand grand’mere 
Fouvrit, elle y trouva quelqu’un. .. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

LisbethLearnstoSevv 

I isbeth hated sewing. That 

1 was why she never made 
any new clothes for her dolls. 

There they sat in a row 
against the nursery wall, as un¬ 
tidy as could be, with gaping 
holes in their dresses and lace 
hanging in shreds. 

44 I’d be ashamed to let my 
dolls look like that,” said 
Nurse. 44 When I was a little 
•girl I kept them as neat as a 
new pin.” 

. It wasn’t as if she hadn’t 
any encouragement to sew. 
Aunt Mary had sent her a 
lovely workbasket for her 
birthday, with everything you 
could possibly want inside— 
cottons and scissors and needles 
and buttons and hooks and 
ey.es, and a little silver thimble. 

Sut somehow Lisbeth never 
had enough patience to sew. 
The cotton always got knotted 
or she couldn’t thread her 
needle, and at the end of five 
minutes she would jump up in 
a temper and throw everything 
on the floor. 

That was what had happened 
the day Aunt Mary came to tea, 
and Mother brought her up to 
the nursery. 

And Aunt Mary was dread¬ 
fully disappointed. " 

44 You’ll be sorry one day, 
Lisbeth,” she said, 44 because 
you will never be able to make 
anything for yourself if you 
don’t learn how to make clothes 
for your dolls.” 

Now this was something 
Lisbeth had never thought of, 
for, of course, she quite meant to 
make herself lovely dresses when 
she grew up—just like the ones 
she saw in the shop windows. 

So the very next day she 
started on a dress for the small¬ 
est doll, just to see if she could 
make it if she tried. 

It was horribly difficult; 
but Nurse helped her with the 
worst parts, and-when it was- 
finished it was ever so pretty^ 
so pretty, in fact, that she 
longed tojmake another. 



Everything was on the floor 


And the funny thing was 
that the more sewing she did 
the easier it got. By the time 
Lisbeth got to the last doll she 
didn’t- have to ask Nurse for 
any help at all.' 

And one morning soon after 
Lisbeth found a big parcel wait¬ 
ing for her. When she un¬ 
wrapped it she found a lovely 
little sewing-machine for her 
!;yery own! 


The word Guard in the French story for November M should have;’been Garde! 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of Aty Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world toves. My 
Magazine, grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published‘on, the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
.Canada,,for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


BOYS AT THE PLOUGH VOTING FOR AN.M.P. * THE C.N. IN NIGERIA 



Boys at the Plough—Scholars ploughing at the Boys’ Garden City, Woodford, Essex, whore Winter Comes to England—This picture was taken recently in the Peak District of Derbyshire, 
700 of them are learning elementary agriculture in readiness for future careers on the land .whore the roads were covered deeply with snow and motor traffic was rendered difficult 




At the Poll'—Next Thursday more than twenty million 
electors have to vote for the members of a new Parlia¬ 
ment, and the picture shows how an elector, having 
marked his paper secretly, places it in the ballot box 


A Group of Happy C.N. Readers—A photograph of native African 
boys looking at the pictures on the back page of the C.N., sent by 
Mr. D. Forbes, of the Freed Slaves' Home at Wukari, in Nigeria, 
where the boys are taught to read and write and be good citizens 


Feeding the Pigeons — Feeding the pigeons which con¬ 
gregate in the open spaces of London, such as the front' 
of St. Paul’s, is now a feature of the life of the capital. 
Here is a child feeding the birds in Trafalgar Square 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY. ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 
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